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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled !}2 to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘“‘locked-in’”’ moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 






at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify 'Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 








A distinctive loaf of top quality is the only way a 
a baker can build business in a competitive market 


... and bread like that calls for something extra 





in good flour quality. That’s where I-H flours 
BREAD-—Y our Best and ’ ? 
Cheapest Food shine. Loaves made with I-H flours fully reflect 





the more costly premium wheats we choose. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO, LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











Chor More Than 5O Years 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 
Rye Fiours 


‘Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 

















Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD" RYE FLOURS 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F., KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Pillsbury®: 
©. your baking se 
‘“e., partner 0° 








Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Not by a 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 


variations within those grades. 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


as the standard for the industry. 
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But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


All burlap alike? 
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BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 








Remember 





I. these days of occupancy guarantees and accelerated amortization, 
grain elevator construction is very much in the news. Good elevator con- 
struction — big elevator construction — is an expert's job. 


Here’s what the Millers National Federation says by way of reminder to 
its members in a recent bulletin: “Over the years there has been a certain 
amount of elevator building done by local concerns, but by far the bulk 
of such construction has been concentrated in the hands of not over a 
dozen contracting firms which have made more or less a specialty of this 
type of structure. This specialization seems to be well-justified. A grain 
bin has very little in common from an engineering standpoint with a house, 
a store, building, a lodge hall or even a flour mill. Thousands of bushels of 
grain pressing against the sides and bottom of a bin produces stresses that 
only a qualified engineer can measure and design construction to with- 
stand. ... It seems appropriate to suggest that experience with and technical 
knowledge of grain elevator construction are prime factors in the selection 
of a firm to do a storage job.” 


When you plan an elevator addition, call Jones-Hettelsater. We have built 
more than 90 million bushels of concrete storage in our 34 years of service 
to the milling and grain trades. 


J ONES {, ae ( ecctapieaiain Company 


‘Designers and Builders for -Millers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


CF 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


MONARCH 
\ 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CRESCENT 








CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





THREE STARS 
STERLING 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 








rs 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


s 












Cable Address FSDON ALL 
“HASTINGS” wins Roe cM CABLE CODES 
Montreal Coed USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


- 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


— 
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Yes, that little porker will grow faster 
than his daddy did because a Creative Processor named 


Cargill, Inc. used the latest Antibiotic and Vitamin B-12 
discoveries to make better Nutrena Pig and Hog Feeds. 
Not long ago it took seven or eight months to get a 


230-Ib. hog to market. Now many farmers report 230-Ib. 
hogs at five and one-half months. Actually, the Creative 





Where else in the world can you find the fast, 
efficient grain handling system that moves the crops from 


your fields to where they can be processed into usable 
goods? ( argill < 


Grain Marketing Division plays an im- 
portant part in this gigantic movement of Grain. First, 
Cargill's country elevators take in grain direct from the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


He'll grow faster than 


one other? 


Processing of Cargill’s feed division works two ways to 
help make your farming more profitable. In Nutrena feed 
mills up to 31 different farm-grown ingredients are scien- 
tifically processed into more than a hundred feeds. First, 
this helps make a bigger demand for the grain you grow; 
and second, gives you better feeds than you could mix 
yourself, 


farm. Then, Cargill’s terminal elevators gather in grain 
from country elevators, and ship it to pro¢ essing plants 
where it is made into things to be eaten or used. By 
constantly looking for, and encouraging new processors 
of farm products, this division of Cargill also helps build 
an ever-expanding market for the grain you grow. 


Sy his daddy did — because of 
Cargill Creative Processing 


Why is it that one American farm family can feed themselves and 
five other families, while in Russia it takes two farm families to feed 


A big reason is that America’s Creative Processors have constantly 
helped give you better products for your farm 
seeds, better tools to work with, 

Whenever a Creative Processor (like Cargill) develops an im- 
proved product for the farm, your pigs grow faster, or your chickens 
lay more, or your corn fields produce more. 

And, because Creative Processors (like Cargill) also help make 
better markets for the things you produce, they help supply a lot of 
the incentive it takes for you to want to increase your production, 


better feed, better 





Where else in the world can you find the kind 
of research facilities that America’s Creative Processors 
use to help make your farming more productive and 
more profitable. Cargill alone has 3 research labora 
tories, 18 control labs and a 400-acre research farm, 
They are staffed with scientists and technicians who 
are constantly looking for new and better ways to use 
your farm crops--and for improved products that can 
be used on your farm, 





Because of this big increase in America’s 
non-farm population, more than 75% of all farm prod 
ucts are now “eaten up” by processing. As a Creative 
Processor, Cargill helps increase this growing appetite 
for farm products. And, as a grain marketing firm, 
Cargill helps improve your prices by selling grain to 
other processors the world over, 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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William W. Sudduth 


WHEAT PROCUREMENT. Grad- 
vated from Sheffields Scientific 
School of Yale University 1929. 
Entered grain and milling busi- 
ness 1930. Mr. Sudduth is well 
versed in wheat operations in 
all important wheat producing 
areas. 
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bakes a loaf A wie ay 
UNSURPASSED Ni 
inn, fii 


IN TASTE... “<= 
EAOTE _ & 


oe ialty loaf, a longer-profit loaf that a i WHEAT SELECTION AND PUR- 
" = ” ty : 9g P dds variety, CHASING. Graduate of Wichita 


provides a new taste treat... brings customers back for more! | University. Joined Commander- 





James W. Whitacre 


Larabee 1925, and has been 
active in many phases of milling 
| business since that time. 


~/ 
\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS:MIDLAND COMPANY — 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Reduced World Wheat 
Output No Great 
Stimulus to Exports 


WASHINGTON A world wheat 
crop for 1954 estimated at 6,870 mil- 
lion bushels, down 5% from 1953, but 
well above average production, is not 
considered an indication of a sellers’ 
market for wheat from the surplus 
stocks of the U.S. and Canada not- 
withstanding the new incentive to ex- 
port from the U.S. under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 480. 

High level U.S. government officials 
now see an export outlook from the 
U.S. this year by using all devices 
established to promote surplus sales 
in the world market of approximately 
250 million bushels as well as dollar 
buying. 

The decline in world wheat pro- 
duction this year from 1953 has oc- 
curred largely in the northern half 
of the Western Hemisphere where 
U.S. acreage controls and damage to 
the Canadian crop have brought about 


substantial reduction in output. (See 
also story on page 11.) 
Since USDA compiled its world 


wheat data it has subsequently been 
reported that early frost damage has 
reduced the Canadian crop to slight- 
ly less than 300 million bushels, and 
these reports indicate that the Ca- 
nadian outturn of milling grade 
wheat will be cut to less than 150 
million bushels 


Conditions Spotty 

Looking on the buyer's side of the 
world wheat market, conditions of 
supply are found to be spotty in 
western Europe, but as a whole the 
western European wheat are 
substantially the same as in 1953 

In eastern Europe and western 
Germany this condition is not 
peated. Unfavorable growing condi- 
tions in the iron curtain nations are 
said to have substantially reduced 
their outturn, and in western Ger- 
many reliable trade sources now pre- 
dict a substantial decline in the 
availability of wheat domestically 
and a sharp reduction in the milling 
qualities 

The French, Swedish and Spanish 
wheat crops are reported as excellent, 
and in the case of Spain crop condi- 
tions appear to take this nation out 
of the wheat import market on any- 
thing like imports of the past 
year 

One importing nation which is seen 
as an important factor again this year 
is Yugoslavia, which is expected to 
take much 30 million bushels 
of wheat from the US. this crop year. 
Since this requirement would possibly 
be classed as business over and above 
normal marketing it may be expected 


crops 


its 


as as 


that some of this large requirement 
would be fulfilled through sales for 
Yugoslav currency under the provi- 


sions of Public Law 480 


disposal instrument. 


Record Indicated 

African wheat production is indi- 
cated at a new record high level, 
with both Egypt and French North 
Africa accounting for the increase. 

Again as an offset, Asiatic wheat 
production is seen as larger than the 
1953 harvest but a substantial decline 
in yields in Turkey may remove that 
nation an exporting influence in 
1954-55. 

In India and Pakistan better than 


the surplus 


as 





average harvests are indicated as 
against the small crops of 1953. 

For the Southern Hemisphere early 
conditions show a larger acreage of 
wheat in the Argentine with crop 
conditions equal or better than 1953. 
In Australia wheat acreage has been 
reduced, and early crop conditions 
indicate reduced yields due to dry 
weather. 
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FAO Ends Meetings 
On Surplus Disposal 


WASHINGTON — The first series 
of meetings to discuss problems of 
disposal of agricultural surpluses has 
been concluded by a subcommittee 


of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, which has been meeting here 
since late July. Representatives of 
21 governments attended as mem- 
bers, while 35 governments and six 
international organizations sent ob- 
servers to the meetings. 

The subcommittee was designed tu 
function on a continuing basis to as- 
sist governments with problems in- 
volved in international disposal of 
agricultural surp'uses. To date, the 
group has been concerned principally 
With organizational matters. A num- 
ber of delegates made statements on 
behalf of their governments, urging 
that methods employed in agri- 
cultural surplus disposal operations 
be such that the regular commercial 
trade of these commodities not 
unduly disturbed, 


—~GREAD 1S THE 


be 


GMI DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS The board of 
directors of General Mills, Ine., de- 
clared a dividend of 6242¢ per share 
on General Mills, Inc., common stock 
payable Nov. 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record Oct. 8, 1954. This is the 
105th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on General Mills common stock. 





International Wheat Council 
Will Meet in London Oct. 16 


LONDON The next meeting of 
the International Wheat Council will 
open in London October 16 with ses- 
sions expected to last four or five 
days. 

British marketmen suggest that the 
chances of further cuts in the price of 
wheat have receded as a result of 
lowered outturns reported by the 
three major exporting countries, par- 
ticularly Canada, and by the poorer 
harvests, quality wise, in Europe, On 
the other hand, it is pointed out, these 
factors alone cannot rule out the 
possibility of reductions in due course 
since in the U.S. and Australia the 
increases in stocks from last season 
more than offset, and in Canada 
match, the expected shrinkage in the 
current availability. The determined 
opposition of Canada to further cuts 
could be a more important factor, 

Last June, when the council held 
its meeting, the feeling that the U.S. 
would go ahead with its plan to drop 
wheat to the $1.55 level in the fall 
was generally held. Some observers 
are moving away from this stand- 
point now, but there is still a strong 
body of opinion holding the view that 
the U.S. delegates will be instructed 
to take this step. The only hope that 
the U.S. can move the whole of its 
IWA quota in this crop year lies in a 
reduction of the price, thus forcing 
importers to take up their commit- 
ments, or at least those importing na- 
tions honest enough to meet their 
commitments. There is a strong be- 
lief that some countries at least will 
fail in their undertaking. 

Last season 60% of the total im- 
port quota was taken up with U:S. 
sales being limited to 55% of the 
commitment. So far this season the 
performance of buyers has been bet- 
ter and already 20% of the 1954-55 
commitment has been taken up from 
one source or another, compared with 
less than 12% at this time last year. 

It is also expected that the council 
will discuss the future scope of the 
agreement. The present pact has still 
two years to run and there appears 
to be no question of renegotiation at 
this stage. However, there is a re- 
corded desire on the part of members 
to widen the scope of the agreement 
and with this object in view it is ex- 





pected that fresh approaches will be 
made to Britain and Italy. As far as 
Britain is concerned traders do not 
expect this move to be successful, for 
the British are now deeply committed 
to the principle of complete free 
trade. To join the pact now would 
mean the renewal of restrictions on a 
trade that has been so successful in 
covering Britain’s wheat require- 
ments during the past year, even 
when faced with the necessity of ab- 
sorbing heavy government reserve 
stocks. The Italians, on the other 
hand, have indicated a willingness to 
rejoin the pact provided the quota is 
substantially reduced. 

On the export side the possibility 
of another attempt to bring the Ar- 
gentine and Turkey under the um- 
brella is being debated, though mar- 
ketmen do not feel that the council 
will be successful in this task either 
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Self-Rising Flour 
. 
Group Outlines 
Program Changes 
NASHVILLE, TENN. The Self- 


Rising Flour Institute has released 
further information on the regular 
semi-annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion, set for the Atlanta (Ga.) Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oct. 22. 

G. C. Davis, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., advises they are planning some 
special features for their breakfast 
Friday morning, Oct. 22, so it will be 
served in the Exhibition Hall rather 
than in the Empire Room at 8 a.m. 

Every entertainment feature is be- 
ing planned for everyone who attends 
the meeting, the group points out. 

Tickets for the Georgia Tech-Ken- 
tucky football game in At anta, Sai- 
urday, Oct. 23, are $4.25 each, and 
are in short supply. 


———GAREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAKES PRODUCTION POST 

WINNIPEG--George L. Strayer 
has been appointed supervisor of pro- 
duction for all plants of General 
Bakeries, Ltd., in Canada, Mr. Stray- 
er is known to the bakery industry 
in both Canada and the U. S. and has 
wide experience in the executive 
field specializing in bakery produc- 
tion. 
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REPRESENTS BAY STATE 
NEW YORK—Francis M. Franco, 
flour broker here, has announced the 
recent appointment of Joseph Valenti 
to represent the Bay State Milling 
Co. line through Mr. Franco's office. 





ABA Retail Programs Outlined 


CHICAGO—-Fall and winter baked 
foods will be the major subject for 
discussion at the retail branch 
sion during the national convention 
of the American Bakers Assn., to be 
held at the Sherman Hotel Oct 
16-20. This session will start at 2 
p.m., Sunday, Oct. 17, Otto L. Bergt, 
Metz Bakery, Chicago, is chairman. 
The Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago sponsors this meet- 
ing. 

The Multiple-Unit-Retail branch 
session Tuesday, Oct. 19, will con- 
centrate its subject matter on fac- 
tors of keen interest at the point of 
sale. Robert C. Awrey, Awrey Bak- 
eries, Detroit, Mich., is chairman of 
the multi-unit-retail session. Meet- 
ings will start at 10 a.m. in the Old 
Chicago Room of the Hotel Sherman. 

The retail branch session gets un- 
der way with an introduction of 
baked goods from the fall and win- 
ter merchandising book by Lloyd A. 
Miller of the bakery research depart- 
ment of Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The second presentation 
will be made by J. M. Eagen, bulk 
shortening sales department mer- 
chandising manager of the same firm 


Se8- 


Following these two talks, there will 
be a question and answer period pre- 
sided over by Frank R. Schwain, 
manager of the P&G bakery research 
department. 

The multiple-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion will open with “Your Customers 
Have the Veto Power" by Walter 
N. Jacobi, Ebinger Baking Co., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Mr. Jacobi will be followed 
by Arthur E. Pile, Hough Bakeries, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, who will dis- 
cuss “Self Service Operation-—Our 
Point of Decision.” The third presen- 
tation will be “Getting the Most from 
Our Store Managers” by Edward E. 
Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom Brothers, 
ine., Philadelphia. The morning pres- 
entations will be concluded by John 
C. MacAlpine, Jr., of J. C. McAlpine 
& Son, C.P.A., Philadelphia, who will 
discuss “Comparative Costs in Mul- 
tiple Unit Bakery Operations.” 

Following a luncheon at 12:15, to 
which allied trades representatives 
are invited, the morning speakers at 
the multiple-unit-retail branch ses- 
sion Will take part in a general dis- 
cussion of subjects covered during the 
morning. Questions from the floor 
will be answered during the open 
discussion period. 
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CONTEST WINNERS — Central region winners of Cochran Foil Products 
Co.’s nation-wide Lemon Pie Window Display Contest are Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Hoch, owners of Hoch’s Bakery, Chicago. They are shown above accepting 
thelr first prize, a roaster oven, from Paul Prentiss, central division sales 
manager for the Cochran Foil Products Co. 





AOM Technical Committee Plans 
New Project on Bulk Handling 


KANSAS CITY—A study of bulk 
handling of flour, feed and grain will 
be undertaken by the Association of 
Operative Millers, it was announced 
following a meeting of the Technical 
Research committee of the associa- 
tion in Kansas City Sept. 17. 

Plans for the project were reported 
by Tibor S. Rosza, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
Technical Research committee, at the 
AOM District 2 meeting at the Hotel 
Aladdin the following day. 

Mr. Rosza said that the new project 
is expected to deal mostly with flour 
but that information on bulk han- 
dling of millfeed and wheat also will 
be reviewed. He said the study will 
dea! with all aspects of bulk handling, 
including loading and unloading, bulk 
trucks and cars, and various prob- 
lems in supplying bulk flour for 
bakers 

The sub-committee in charge of the 
bulk handling work will be R. C. 
Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and R. R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

In connection with the technical 
committee meeting, Mr. Rosza noted 
that the committee is viewing with 
optimism recent developments in mill- 
ing. He cited the construction of new 
pneumatic mills in Canada, modern- 
ization of U.S. mills and various spe- 
cific developments in milling. 


Projects Continued 

In addition to approving the new 
bulk handling project, the committee 
decided to continue work on two pre- 
vious projects — wheat conditioning 
and purification, 

On wheat conditioning, the object 
is to gather and present new informa- 
tion, work with equipment manufac- 
turers and arrange new research 
work. Mr, Rosza said it is hoped that 
funds will be made available for re- 
search work. 

Members of the wheat conditioning 
sub-committee are Fred Atkinson, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Ralph Bouskill, Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, with Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger of Kansas State Col- 
lege as adviser. 

Also being continued is the purifi- 
cation project. Members of the sub- 


committee are E. S. Dybevick, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Buf- 
falo. Mr. Rosza said it is hoped that 
this project will be finished after 
more work with manufacturers of 
purifying equipment. 
Future Possibilities 

The technical committee decided to 
study as future project possibilities a 
preventive maintenance program for 
flour mills and production contro) in- 
strumentation. At the next meeting 
the committee will discuss whether 
to conduct projects on these sub- 
jects. George Kautz, Lauhoff Grain 
Co., Danville, Il., will study the pos- 
sibility of a preventive maintenance 
project, and Dewey Robbins, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, will look 
into the possibility of a production 
contro! instrumentation project. 

During the Kansas City meeting, 
the technical committee heard sev- 
eral reports from members and equip- 
ment men, Mr. Atkinson reported on 
wheat conditioning sub - committee 
work, including consultation with 
Millers National Federation officials. 
Mr. Bradford reported on an inspec- 
tion in California of a new grain 
cleaning machine, the Petkus-Linde 
seed and grain refiner, made _ in 
Sweden. C. W. Brabender of Minne- 
apolis invited the committee to see 
a new continuous moisture tester for 
mills in Minneapolis. 

Frank Allen, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Kansas City, told about the 
Harvestore glass-lined steel storage 
tanks and also described his com- 
pany’s pneumatic bulk feed truck 
Warren Keller, Sterwin Chemicals, 
Ine., presented information on the 
Sterwin feeder and weight recorder 
to use with the feeder. A. D. Kliwer, 
Sioux Metal Products, Sioux City, 
Iowa, showed a tapered bushing for 
screw conveyor coupling bolts. 

The Technical Research committee 
will hold its next meeting Jan. 20-21 
in Minneapolis, and sub-committees 
will present reports at that time, Mr. 
Rosza said. 

Also meeting in Kansas City the 
same day as the technical group was 
the AOM education committee, which 
continued work on the millers’ hand- 


book being prepared by the AOM. 

Members who were present for the 
technical committee meeting were 
Mr. Rosza, Mr. Brotherton, Ben D 
Blackburn of the Fant Milling Co., 
Sherman, Texas, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. 
Bradford, Mr. Kautz, Mr. Bouskill, 
Dr. Shellenberger, Mr. Mertz and Mr. 
Dybevick. 

Education committee members 
present were Prof. Eugene Farrell 
of Kansas State College, chairman; 
Arlin B, Ward, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill.; Walter R. Wichser, 


Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Richard Magerkurth, Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; Stuart 


3utler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Tor- 
onto, and Arthur Hibbs, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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William J. Colby, 
Baking Leader, Dead 


ATLANTA—William J. Colby died 
at his home in Birmingham, Ala., 
Sept. 21. Mr. Colby had served the 
baking industry of the South for 
many years. 

An active association worker, his 
name topped the list of those who 
would really give time, effort and 
financial support to a worthy indus- 
try endeavor. He served several terms 
as a member of the board of gover- 
nors, and a term as president of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. During his 
term the office of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. with a permanent and full- 
time secretarial staff was established. 

The Colby brothers, Earle and Bill, 
established the Ambrosia Cake Co. 
in 1925. They worked together and 
developed a 3-plant business in the 
South covering most of the south- 
eastern states. This business was sold 
to Interstate Bakeries, Inc., early in 
the year. 

Mr. Colby is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Grace Colby, a daughter and 


son-in-law, Mr, and Mrs, William Ma- 





William J, Colby 


loney and their children, of Mobile,. 
Ala.; Mrs. Charles A. Green, of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., a sister, and Mrs. Earle 
Colby, the widow of his brother Earle, 
who died June 1 this year. “The 
Southern Bakers Assn., its officers 
and its members have sustained an 
irreparable loss in the passing of 
these two sincere, hard-hitting mem- 
bers. They will be sorely missed in 
this industry and its association ac- 
tivities,”” E. P. Cline, secretary-treas- 
urer of the SBA, said on behalf of the 
membership. 
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AOM District 2 


Meeting Draws 
Large Crowd 


KANSAS CITY—An unexpectedly 
large crowd of operative millers and 
allied tradesmen gathered at the Alad- 
din Hotel in Kansas City Sept. 18 for 


first district meeting of the season 
of District 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. Although reservations 


had been taken for about 50 persons, 
nearly 75 attended the luncheon and 
business session which followed in 
the afternoon under the direction of 
Harry Taylor, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, district chairman. 

Attendance was swelled by the ap- 
pearance of guests from other dis- 
tricts who stayed for the meeting 
after attending national AOM com- 
mittee sessions of the technical re- 
search committee and the educational 
committee. 

Feature of the district meeting was 
the annual discussion of the wheat 
crop in the Southwest by James Doty, 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 
City. By reason of his service to the 
trade, Mr. Doty has had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the milling and 
baking characteristics of the crop 
from all sections of the Southwest. 
He discussed the features of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Wyoming wheat. 

The importance of having a staff 
member specialize in extraction rate 
problems was stressed by Major S. 
Howe, Bay State Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, in his discussion on 
roll corrugations. The speaker re- 
viewed the results of various roll 
settings and corrugations. 

Room for improvement in the ac- 
tion of wheat cleaning equipment was 
reported by George S. O. Smith, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. Mr. Smith said that there is 
no way of determining the workable 
capacity of machines on the market, 
and he said he believed that there 
should be gauges devised to answer 
this question. He ventured to say 
that most mills probably were ex- 
ceeding the capacity of their cleaning 
units, thereby not getting the desired 
results. 

An open forum completed the 
meeting with Ernie Schroeder, Great 
Western Manufacturing Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, in charge. Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary of the 
AOM, reported on a recent trip to 
Chicago and announced the dates of 
the National Sanitation Conference in 
Kansas City. Sponsored jointly by the 
Millers National Federation, the 
meeting will be on Nov. 14-16 at the 
Hotel Aladdin. 


Grain Sanitation Course 
For Pacific N. W. Set 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A grain sani- 
tation short course for elevator oper- 
ators and their employees will be 
held Oct. 5-6 at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman. The course is 
sponsored by the college in coopera- 
tion with the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn. and the Pacific North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. 

The program will include a panel 
discussion of rodent and bird contro] 
and talks on insect habits, insecti- 
cides, insect control in elevators, 
grain fumigants, extension work in 
grain sanitation and other subjects 
There also will be laboratory ses- 
sions on grain grading and en- 
tomology. 
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Program Plans 


Set for Control 
Officials’ Meeting 


WASHINGTON Program plans 
have been announced for the 44th an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, to 
be held Oct. 13-14 at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington. 

The convention will open Oct. 13 
with the report of the executive sec- 
retary, L. E. Bopst, College Park, 
Md. Then there will be committee ap- 
pointments and the president’s ad- 
dress by Stacy B. Randle, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Also speaking at this session will 
be D. K. Webster, H. K. Webster Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Reports of committees and investi- 
gators will follow. 

Four talks are scheduled for the 
morning of Oct. 14. Speaking on soy- 
bean products will be R. G. Houghtlin, 
president of the National Soybean 
Processors Assn., Chicago, and H. L. 
Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, will discuss poultry dis- 
eases and their treatment. 

“High Roughage Materials” will 
be the subject of an address by Wise 
Burroughs of Iowa State College, 
Ames. Discussing “Interpretation of 
Feed Analysis” will be S. R. Miles of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Committee reports and election of 
officers also are scheduléd for the 
morning of Oct. 14. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
session for feed control officials only, 
with discussions of new definitions 
and regulations and other activities. 
William L. Hunter will talk on the 
subject “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” 


———=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


NEW ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

SCOTT CITY, KANSAS—The new 
elevator of the recently formed Scott 
City Grain Co., Inc., is now com- 
plete and has started operation. The 
structure was built by the Sampson 
Construction Co., Salina. It is a clus- 
ter type, having 16 bins with a ca- 
pacity of 265,000 bu. Thomas Bas- 
gall is manager of the new concern. 


Lirte—— 
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World Bread Grain Crop 
Above Average But 5% 
Smaller Than Last Year 





‘APPLE TIE-UP—Pictured above are 
the sales-making tools the Fleisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., is distributing to the nation’s 
bakers to help them tie-up with and 
take advantage of “National Apple 
Week—Oct. 21-30.” The Fleischmann 
“Extra Profit Plan” (upper left) is 
an ll-page brochure containing ev- 
erything from quality apple pie for- 
mulas to advertising and merchandis- 
ing ideas—all designed to help the 
baker sell more and better apple pies. 
Pictured on the right is a suggested 
newspaper advertisement included in 
the brochure. The 9 by 20 in. poster 
pictured was produced in full color 
by the National Apple Week Assn. 
and is being distributed to bakers by 
Fleischmann for use in window and 
counter displays. 





Baking Plant Damaged 


TORONTO—The automatic cake 
mixing system at the Toronto plant 
of Christie, Brown, Ltd., one of the 
largest in Canada, was badly damaged 
in an explosion Sept. 21. An operative, 
standing by an oven at the time of 
the blast, was treated for shock and 
cuts, 

Robert J. Jones, vice president, at- 
tributed the explosion to the failure 
of the automatic safety controls. 
Several lines of cake and rolls pro- 
duction were out of action with dam- 
age assessed at $100,000. Other plant 
operations, including bread making, 
were unaffected, according to Stanley 
H. Young, president. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ST. LOUIS APPLICANT 

ST. LOUIS—Eugene E. Hurst, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, is making 
application for membership in the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 











Canadian Wheat, Flour Export Up 


WINNIPEG— Overseas buyers have 
stepped up their interest in Canadian 
wheat and flour and for the two 
weeks ending Sept. 23 almost 17,000,- 
000 bu. were worked for export. This 
is the largest 14-day total taken by 
overseas buyers in months. Almost 
2,650,000 bu. was in the form of flour. 

Sales for the week ended Sept. 23 
were equivalent to 8,726,000 bu. while 
the previous week’s total was 8,271,- 
000 bu. 

The past week saw IWA countries 
taking 4,326,000 bu. wheat with Ger- 
many in the lead with purchases of 
1,280,000 bu. and the Netherlands sec- 
ond, taking 1,120,000 bu. Yugoslavia 
bought 737,000 bu., Austria and Cuba 
each 372,000, Ireland 258,000 and Bel- 
gium 187,000 bu. Class 2 wheat sales 
totaling 2,902,000 bu. were worked to 
only two destinations, Colombia, 
which bought 47,000 bu., with the re- 
mainder worked to the United King- 
dom. Of the 2-week total the United 
Kingdom has taken in wheat alone 
more than 6,200,000 bu. 

Flour export business for the week 


ended Sept. 23 included varying 
amounts for a number of IWA desti- 
nations while Class 2 flour sales 
equivalent to 1,158,000 bu. were re- 
ported to have included a sizeable 
amount for the U.K. 
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Missouri Bakers Plan 
Oct. 25-27 Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—A “Bakers Loaf 
Party” is the description given by 
the Missouri Bakers Assn. for a 
meeting scheduled at Kirkwood 
Lodge, Osage Beach, Mo., Oct. 25-27. 
The program will start with a recep- 
tion and dinner at 5 p.m. Oct. 25. 
Bakers from neighboring states are 
being invited to join the Missouri 
group. Most of the time will be de- 
voted to recreation, although a short 
business meeting is scheduled for 
Oct. <7. Bakers are urged to bring 
their wives and families, Harry 
Walch, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, announces. 





WASHINGTON A large 1954 
world bread grain crop is estimated 
on the basis of preliminary reports 
available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

The first forecast of about 249 mil- 
lion short tons of wheat and rye, com- 
bined, is well above average, though 
about 8% below the all-time record 
production in 1952. It is also below 
the near-record harvest of 1953. The 
decline from the 1953 crop is due to 
a decrease in the world wheat out- 
turn, with. preliminary estimates 
showing an increase over last year's 
low rye production. 

The world wheat crop is now fore- 
cast at 6,870 million bushels, a de- 
crease of 5% compared with the 1953 
total, but still well above average. 
Rye production, forecast at 1,520 mil- 
lion bushels, is 2% above the small 
1953 production, but is considerably 
below the prewar level, because of 
reduced acreage. 

The bulk of the reduction in wheat 
occurred in North America, where the 
U.S. and Canada, the principal pro- 
ducers of the area, both have con- 
siderably smaller crops than those of 
a year ago. The high level of carry- 
over stocks in both countries, how- 
ever, brings total supplies for the 
current marketing season to a record 
or near-record level. 

Supplies in the U.S. for the current 
marketing year were at an all-time 
high of about 1,865 million bushels. 
That is 8% above the previous record 
of last year. Canada’s wheat supply, 
based on carryover Aug. 1 and the 
September forecast of production is 
965 million bushels, which falls only 
18 million bushels short of the record 
supply on Aug. 1, 1953. 

Exceeds Demand 

Exportable supplies from this area 
thus would exceed any foreseeable de- 
mand from importing areas. While 
some question arises as to the out- 
look for high quality grain in Cana- 
da’s crop this year, the large carry- 
over stocks include a good proportion 
of quality grain. Traditional European 
markets for North American wheat 
report relatively good crops this year. 
This is also marked in Spain, where 
import requirements will be sharply 
below those of a year ago. France and 
Sweden, both minor exporters, expect 
to have larger surpluses than in 1953- 
54. Here again, quality of the grain 
is a factor that could affect export- 
able surpluses. 

Reports from a number of Eu- 
ropean countries indicate that un- 
favorable conditions have affected the 
quality of this year’s harvest. Trade 
sources estimate that about 10% of 
France's current crop is unfit for mill- 
ing. An exception to the generally 
good outturns is seen in Yugoslavia 
where the current production is re- 
portedly considerably below that of 
1953. 

In contrast with western Europe's 
generally favorable wheat harvests, 
the crop in other Europe is estimated 
to be smaller than in 1953, mainly be- 
cause of unfavorable conditions in 
most of the satellite countries. They 
appear to have been relatively favor- 
able only in Poland, by far the largest 
rye producer of Europe, as well as of 
this area. 

The wheat forecast of 1,371 million 
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bushels for North America is 436 mil- 
lion bushels less than the 1953 har- 
vest and is the smallest outturn in 
this area since 1943, Production of all 
wheat in the U.S, is estimated at 962 
million bushels, compared with 1,16% 
million bushels last year and the 1943- 
52 average of 1,122 million. 

Canada’s wheat crop is currently 
forecast at 378 million bushels, com- 
pared with 614 million in 1953 and 
the record outturn of 688 million in 
1952. 

Wheat production in Europe is esti- 
mated to be about the same as in 
1953, with a net increase for west- 
ern Europe offsetting reductions in 
other Europe, especially the Balkan 
area. On the basis of preliminary re- 
ports, the total for free Europe is 
estimated at 1,325 million bushels, 
compared with 1,305 million last year. 

A substantial increase is reported 
for the wheat acreage in the Soviet 
Union this season. The increase over 
the high level of 1953 brings the total 
wheat acreage well above the pre-war 
level, In line with the new Soviet pro- 
gram of grain expansion in eastern 
regions, the spring wheat area re- 
portedly increased about 9 million 
acres, compared with 1953, mostly in 
the formerly uncultivated land of the 
semi-arid eastern regions beyond the 
Volga and Urals. The increase, how- 
ever, may have been partially offset 
by some reduction in the acreage 
under winter bread grains (wheat and 
rye) resulting from unfavorable 
weather conditions at seeding time 
and during the winter and spring. 

In South America it is early to 
have any definite indication. of the 
outlook for the crop to be harvested 
largely in December-January. In Ar- 
gentina, the ranking producer of the 
area, the total acreage of wheat and 
rye was expected to be slightly larger 
than in 1953, at latest report. 

Australian wheat acreage for the 
coming harvest is expected to be 
smaller than the acreage harvested 
last season. Dry conditions over a 
good part of the wheat belt have been 
causing concern, and yields are not 
expected to be up to the 1953 level. 


———“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE———- 


Canadian Bread 
Production Down 


WINNIPEG— There was less bread 
baked in Canada in 1953 compared 
with 1952 according to figures issued 
Sept. 17 by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, but higher prices for what 
was baked raised the total value by 
more than 3%. Canadian bakeries 
turned out 1,487,144,559 Ib. bread in 
1953, some 34,051,947 Ib. less than 
the year before; total value increased 
by $5,202,499 to $166,545,695. The 
value of cakes, doughnuts and other 
bakery products also increased to 
total $106,765,199 against $98,838,214 
in 1952. 

There was a 5% increase in the 
gross value of all bakety products 
to bring the total to $273,310,894 in 
1953. Increases were also noted in the 
number of bakery employees and 
their salaries and wages, The cost of 
flour and other raw materials climbed 
to $127,728,693 from $122,229,789. 
Consumption of hard wheat or bread 
flour rose to 5,842,379 bbl. from 5 - 
590,856 and soft wheat or cake flour 
to 306,037 bbl. from 292,862. 
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Canadian Baking Industry 


Plays Host to U.S. Speakers 
At Annual Meeting 


WELLESLEY ISLAND, N.Y.—The 
annua! meeting of Canada’s National 
Council of the Baking Industry 
opened at the Thousand Islands Club, 
Wellesley Island, N.Y., Sept. 26 with 
business sessions scheduled to be held 
through Sept. 28. 

Walter D. Heagle, president of the 
council, welcomed the delegates rep- 
resenting baking firms from nearly 
every province of Canada and mem- 


bers of trades allied to the baking 
industry 
The council is now affiliated to 


the American Institute of Baking and 
guests included Dr. Robert W. Eng- 
lish, director of education, and Louis 
A. King, Jr. director of sanitation 
for that organization. 


Automatic Bakeries 

“Automatic, or push-button, bak- 
eries are no longer figments of man’s 
imagination,” Dr. English said, “They 
are realities, With the increase of 
mechanization our industry has de- 
veloped a new type of manpower 
need as contrasted to the needs of 
50 years, or even a decade, ago. A 
skilled baker of 1904, had he learned 
nothing since, would be completely 
lost in many of your bakeries in 
1954.” 

Increased mechanization in the 
baking industry is truly a compliment 
to engineering, he said. As industrial 
engineering has brought us tremen- 
dous improvements from flour han- 
dling equipment, through make-up, 
ovens, wrapping and loading equip- 
ment, this technological development 
has also brought problems. 

“Does our industry have the tech- 
nologists who are needed to operate 
such equipment and engineers to 
maintain it at its maximum efficien- 
cy?" Dr. English asked. 

As quality control has become in- 
creasingly a science rather than an 
art, an inereased knowledge of the 
function of ingredients in every dough 
has become more important. 

As electronic controls for directing 
machines and conveyors, for refriger- 
ation, and for heating equipment have 
developed, there has accompanied 


these developments an increased need 
for men of increased knowledge. 
In answering the questions raised 





Louls A. King, Jr. 


about the educational and technologi- 
cal advances in the baking industry, 
Dr. English pointed out how the 
American Institute of Baking was set 
up to solve many of the problems. 
“Since the National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Bak- 


ing, we will consider it a_ special 
privilege to serve you by enrolling 
you, or your employees, in any of 
our programs of study,” Dr. English 
concluded. 
More Knowledge Needed 

“May education truly be an in- 

gredient in your doughs—those in 


your ovens and that in 
registers.” 

The poster program of the Depart- 
ment of Bakery Sanitation was ex- 
plained by Mr. King. These posters 
deal with personnel practices regard- 
ing sanitation and safety principles. 
Posters are issued at monthly in- 
tervals and are made available to 
all members of the baking indus- 
try and interested regulatory officials. 
Single copies are released without 
charge and a nominal charge made 
for bulk quantities—for example $7 
per hundred. 

The Special Courses in Bakery 
Sanitation were described together 
with a typical program of a four- 
day course. The benefits of such a 
course were outlined and it was sug- 
gested that courses could be held at 
Toronto and Montreal in 1955, o1 
elsewhere within the provinces, if 
sufficient interest indicated a need 


your cash 


Bakery Sanitation 

The Bakery Sanitation Inspection 
Program of the institute was de- 
scribed. The approximately 400 bak- 
eries in the U.S. participating in this 
program include major chains as well 
as large and small independent 
plants. It was pointed out that the 
program was primarily an educa- 
tional one with significance placed 


upon compliance with regulatory re- 
quirements. In addition the economy 
of the program is studied so that 
in many plants savings result, Mr. 
King said. 

Business discussions included plans 
for the maintenance of consumer in- 





Dr. Robert W. English 


terest in the enrichment program in- 
troduced into Canada early in 1953 
and for the consolidation of the pub- 
lic relations and Bakery Foods Foun- 
dation programs, both council spon- 
sored projects. 


Corn Millers’ Federation 
Plan Meeting Nov. 16-17 


CHICAGO Harry Hunter, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Corn 
Mi'lers Federation, Chicago, an- 
nounces that the annual meeting cf 
the organization is scheduled for 
Nov. 1617 at the La Salle 
Chicago. 

On Nov. 16 the directors will hold 
their annual meeting, and the corn 
meal publicity committee also will 
meet. The annual meeting will be 
held the following day, and a well- 
rounded program with outstanding 
speakers on subjects of vital interest 
is promised. 


——@READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Minnesota Allied Trades 
Name R. M. Bates President 


MINNEAPOLIS — The first meet- 
ing of the fall season for the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry was also the election meeting 
for the year, with R. M. Bates, Rapin- 
wax Paper Co., accepting the presi- 
dency succeeding M. J. Swanson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor of The 
American Baker, was elected vice 
president, and E. E. Hoelscher, Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., was reelected sec 
retary-treasurer. The office of assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer was left 
vacant for the year. 
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Hotel, 


TET 
Enrichment Folder 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Good nutrition 
plus enriched bread equals better 
health, That’s the theme of a folder 
being distributed by Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. Doctor, nutrition- 
ist, dietitian and housewife agree that 
enriched bread has high nutritional 
value—offers more for their money, 
the folder points out. The attractive 
red and white folder is slanted to the 
baker, and in addition to listing the 
vitamins provided by enrichment, it 
also outlines features of Merck’s en- 
richment wafers. 








So 

Directors of the organization, in 
addition to Mr. Swanson, are A. E 
Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Ken- 
neth Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul. 
and John S. Hansen, General Mills, 
Inc. 

Committee positions were filled by 
Mr. Swanson, auditing; Mr. Cooley, 
publicity; Mr. Hansen, program, and 
Car] E. Swanson, Booth Cold Storage 
Co., attendance. The annual Bosses 
Night will have Mr. Swanson and L. 
C. Bolvig, Procter & Gamble Co., as 
co-chairmen, and W. E. Lingren, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis. 

J. M. Long, representative of the 
bakers’ associations, announced four 
regional meetings for bakers through- 
out the state. Dates and p aces are: 


Oct. 26, Fargo, Elks Club; Oct. 28, 
Duluth, Hotel Duluth; Nov. 3, Man- 


kato, Saulpaugh Hotel, 
St. Cloud, St. Cloud Hotel. 

The next meeting of the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry was moved up one week, to 
Oct. 22, with the site to be announced 
later. 


and Nov. 4, 





CSS Officials See Firmness in 
U.S. Commodities Except for Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The heretofore 
scared longs in the commodity mar- 
kets, the Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials, have found new 
strength recently as they offered U.S. 
commodity surpluses for sale. 

The new firmness is present in all 
CCC commodities except wheat, 
where there is the heavy carryover. 

A top CSS official reported last 
week that he expected that CCC 
corn from the 1952 crop would sell 
this winter at not less than the sta- 
tutory price of 110% of the price 
support level. 

Although recent sales of USDA 
feed grains have been moving at 
prices which reflected the discarded 
subsidy price, they are in such small 
volume as to be insignificant market 
indicators. 

CSS officials have assumed some 
strong spinal steel this past week. 

Basically this firmness stems from 
a broad European demand for feed 
and cereal grains and oilseed supplies 

plus the information from top Ca- 
nadian wheat board officials that the 
new Canadian crop will not exceed 
330 million bushels and that due to 
early frost damage not more than 
150 million bushels will be of milling 
quality. 

Frost Damaged Wheat 

This potential import of frost dam- 
aged Canadian wheat of feed grade 
cannot enter the U.S. before next 
spring. Consequently, the feed de- 
mand for corn will remain strong. 

Not within recent USDA memory 
has any official adjusted USDA policy 


to market judgment; now it seems to 
be happening. 

Another aspect of USDA firmness 
pricewise despite apparent USDA 
surpluses is the refusal to put grain 
sorghums on a bargain counter. Ex- 
porters have been pressing CSS offi- 
cials to offer sorghums on a bid basis. 

Last week CSS officials told this 
reporter they will offer sorghums 
for export again in October, but it 
will have to be on a bid basis—and, 
according to USDA officials, recent 
trade offers are substantially below 
the upset price which now seems 
clearly related to 110% of the price 
support of sorghums in the county 
where offered for sale 








CASH GRAIN OFFICERS 


Frank H. Higgins, Frank Higgins 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was elected 
president of the Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants Assn. 
at a meeting in connection with the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
convention in Cincinnati Sept. 19-21. 
He succeeds Sterling Masters, Mas- 
ters-Kelly Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Other new officers are: First vice 
president, W. S. Deveny, Cornhuskers 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb.; second vice 
president, Jack Brennan, John Bren- 
nan Grain Co., Chicago, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ralph Hegeman, Kel- 
logg Commission Co., Minneapolis. 
Ed Wimmer of the Federation of In- 
dependent Businessmen addressed the 
association meeting, and there was a 
general discussion of Commodity 
Credit Corp. rulings in connection 
with grain merchandising. 
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Charges, Bulk 
Handling Surveyed 
By G&FDNA Unit 


CINCINNATI—Interesting discus- 
sions of custom grinding and mixing 
charges and of the bulk handling of 
feed were held at a morning meeting 
Sept. 19 of the Secretaries’ Circle and 
the national feed committee during 
the convention here of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 

John H. Russell, Russell Grain Co., 
Hilliards, Ohio, cited statistics to 
show that most companies are selling 
their grinding and mixing services to 
the farmer too cheaply. He pointed 
out that many firms in his area had 
increased charges to 15¢ cwt., but 
that this business still was not yield- 
ing a proper profit because of steadily 
rising costs of equipment and labor. 

A further increase should be con- 
sidered, he said, but a few firms 
which continue to “give away” their 
services at 10 and 12¢ cwt. without 


regard for legitimate profit have 
made it difficult. Mr. Russell cited 


figures to show that one-fifth of the 
dealers lost money in 1953. 

Harlo Beals, Grange League Fed- 
eration, Binghamton, N.Y., explained 
the bulk feed handling system of this 
large cooperative. Bulk distribution of 
feed is very desirable in caring for the 
needs of large poultry and livestock 
producers, he said. Much back-break- 
ing labor is eliminated, but it is neces- 
sary that feeders have suitable bulk 
storage on their farms that can be 
reached in all kinds of weather. The 
system works best in areas where 
large feeders are pretty well con- 
centrated, so that bulk trucks can 
operate on a route system, with mini- 
mum individual orders of three to 
five tons. 

James Browning, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., by 
special request outlined the new 
drouth disaster feed program and 
answered a number of questions from 
the secretaries and dealers present 
concerning the details of the relief 
system. He stated that government 
officials were pleased to work through 
established channels of trade in pref- 
erence to the former system of gov- 
ernment to feeder distribution. It is 
better for the feeder, who can get 
a supply of feed from his dealer the 
same day he receives his purchase 
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order, instead of waiting possibly 30 
days for a shipment of grain from 
CCC supplies, Mr. Browning ex- 
plained. Some dealers present, who 
have studied the plan, were enthusi- 
astic about it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Plans 
Oklahoma Addition 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—-Con- 
tinental Baking Co. has let a $300,- 
000 contract for an addition which 
will nearly double its Oklahoma City 
plant and make it one of the largest 
bakeries in the southwest. 

The contract was awarded to 
Charles T. Hughes Construction Co., 
Ok'ahoma City. Wright & Selby are 
the architects. 

The two-story structure will be 
built on the east side of the present 
plant at 10 W. Washington. It will 
add 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space, bring- 
ing the total bakery area to 100,000 
sq. ft. 

Paul Strasbaugh, industrial division 
manager for the Oklahoma City 
chamber of commerce, said the ex- 
panded plant will be the largest bak- 
ery in Oklahoma and one of the larg- 
est in the Southwest. 

The construction is expected to 
take six to eight months. The com- 
pany will spend approximately as 
much on new machinery and equip- 
ment as it will on the addition itself, 
Mr. Strasbaugh said. Continental's 
Oklahoma City bakery serves an area 
including Oklahoma, northern Texas, 
southern Kansas and New Mexico. It 
employs 300 persons. No immediate 
addition of employes is expected but 
on a long-range basis the expansion 
will mean an enlargement of the 
work force. A substantial increase 
in production will also be involved. 
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National Starch 
Merger With Clinton 
Foods Unit Seen 


Frank Greenwall, president of Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., and 
Richard Moss, chairman of the board 





of Clinton Foods, Inc., in a joint 
statement confirmed that  discus- 
sions are taking place looking to 


a merger of the Corn Processing Di- 
vision of Clinton Foods with Nation- 
al Starch Products. No final agree- 
ment has been reached. 





More Realistic Approach Needed 
To Move Surpluses—A. B. Sparboe 


CINCINNATI Foreign markets 
will not the agricultural or 
other surpluses of the U.S. unless 
this country is willing to approach 
foreign trade with a more realistic 
attitude than it now has, A. B. Spar- 
boe, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 


absorb 


Inc., Minneapolis, said here Sept. 21 
He was the speaker at a luncheon 
given by the National Grain Trade 


Council during the 58th annual con- 
vention of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn 

Mr. Sparboe related incidents of a 
trip to South America early this 
summer with a trade group appoint- 
ed by the government to study meth- 
eds of expanding the outlets for 
US. products there. Particular em 
phasis was given to finding markets 
for agricultural products in surplus 
in this country 

Several obstacles to trade were ap- 
parent in every country on the itiner- 
Mr. Sparboe said. .U.S 


ary 


prices 


were too high in relation to the 
world market for most goods, and 
substantial subsidies, ranging up to 
“give-aways,” would be necessary; 
South American countries could pay 
for U.S. products only if this coun- 
try accepted goods in return, and 
U.S. policy on this is generally un- 
realistic; many of the products the 
U.S. would like to export are com- 
petitive to those produced in the 
South American countries, or would 
disturb the established pattern of 
trade between those countries. 

Mr. Sparboe’s conclusion was that 
the area he visited offered no solu- 
tion to the dispersion of continuing 
agricultural surpluses in the U.S. 

“Certainly, there is no way of 
eliminating these surpluses if the 
reasons for them are not eliminated,” 
he said. “Anyone would be looked up- 
on as foolish if he tried to pump out 
a flooded basement without closing 
the valve that was causing the flood.” 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


George Forrester, Toledo, Ohio 
William Cox, Wilson, N.C. 

R. E. Wendland, Temple, Texas 
Chris Gruetker, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Berkshire Terrill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lee Canterbury, Memphis, Tenn. 


Columbus Hayes, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa 

Frank Heffelfinger II, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


James Kile, Kileville, Ohio 
P. C. Knowlton, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. R. Perkinson, Dallas, Texas 





Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Officers and Directors, 1954-55 
President, R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cunningham & Co., New York City. 
First vice president, E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., Decatur, II). 
Second vice president, J. B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., 


Third vice president, Madison Clement, Clement Grain Co., Waco, Texas. 


Directors—2 year terms 


L. E. McClellan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles Force, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Leland C. Miller, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

G. A. Pritchard, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sam Rice, Jr., Toledo, Ohio 

H. E. Sanford, Portland, Ore. 

Gordon T. Shaw, Seattle, Wash. 

Dan Southwell, Buffalo, N.Y. 

W. C. Theis, Kansas City, Mo. 

R. C. Woodworth, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

E'lis Cave, Dodge City, Kansas 

E. R. Warren, San Francisco, Cal. 














MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Marcel Beland, a director of East- 
ern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company. 

eS 

Edward M. Curtis, Sr., Beaumont, 
Texas, has been elected a director of 
the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Company's board of directors. The 
election was held at the stockholders’ 
meeting at Grand Island, Neb. 

e 

Gordon W. Wood, sales manager 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, was on a business trip in 
the East last week. He attended the 
meeting of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., 
Sept. 24-26. 


& 
In Kansas City on business last 
week was A. James Sowden, vice 


president, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
Kansas City, Kansas. Another visiting 
miller in Kansas City was Robert M. 
Pease, vice president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
o 

Don F. Copell, vice president, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Brooklyn, was 
guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Foremen’s Club of Toledo, Ohio. He 
discussed “Don't Work Harder 
Work Smarter.” 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
and bakery division representative 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was among 
the speakers at the Virginia Bakers’ 
Council eighth annual fall conference 
in Natural Bridge, Va. recently. He 
spoke on the subject of the miller- 
baker team and touched on the prob- 
lems of wheat surplus and future 
wheat markets 


Harold Sanford and George Kub- 
lin, Continental Grain Co. vice presi- 
dents, were in New York recently 
visiting company headquarters, Mr. 
Sanford is with Continental’s Port- 
land, Ore., office and Mr. Kublin is 
from the company’s Kansas City of- 
fice 

* 

Kenneth Templeton, J. S. Temple- 
ton Sons, Chicago, and Conrado 
Hirsch, Bunge, Born, Ltda., Buenos 


Aires, Argentina, were recent visitors 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
floor 


E. D. Rogers, Jdr., vice president of 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent a few days in New York visit- 
ing the office of S. R. Strisik, S. R. 
Strisik Co. 


* 
Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, va- 


cationed with his family in Wiscon- 
sin last week, 
a 

Mrs. Henry 8S. French, director of 
the testing kitchen, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, has resigned. She 
has been succeeded by Miss Rita 
Winkates, formerly with the Evap- 
crated Milk Assn., Chicago. Miss 
Winkates received her B. S. degree 
in home economics from Mundelein 
College in 1947. Mrs. French's hus- 
band is assistant manager of The 
Northwestern Miller’s Chicago of- 
fice. 


Fred A. Peters, eastern sales 
manager, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, is at his home, 1413 Dobson 
Ave., Evanston, Ill, where he is con- 
valescing from a heart condition 
which started while on a business 
trip to Louisville, Ky. His progress 
is reported good, but he will be on a 
rest schedule for some time 


—— READ 1G THE STAFF OF LIF Eee 


O. L. Spencer, Veteran 
Milling Official, Dies 


CLEVELAND Oscar L. Spencer, 
70, a veteran of 50 years in the mill- 
ing business and manager of the state 
mill and elevator in Grand Forks, 
N.D., from 1922 to 1924, died here 
Sept. 26 

A native of Portland, Ore., he 
associated with mills 
Wash., and Minneapolis 
went to Grand Forks. 

In 1935 he went to Boston as New 
England representative of Montana 
Flour Mills Co., and the following 
year he came to Cleveland when 
that firm bought the Fairchild Mill- 
ing Co. 


was 
in Everett, 
before he 
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Little developed in the way of 
market news to influence flour buying 
to any great extent, although sales 
of spring wheat flour reached a 
fairly good total of about the same 
level as achieved the previous week. 

Sales by spring wheat mills, av- 
eraging 69% of capacity as com- 
pared with 68% the previous week, 
were pretty well scattered and as a 
result were hardly recognized as any- 
thing very important while in the 
process of being rung up. Fill-ins 
were dominant, along with some 
further conversions of winter wheat 
flour contracts to spring wheat flour 
contracts. Some price-date-of-ship- 


ment business also contributed to 
the total. 
In the Southwest business was 


characterized as slow, with sales av- 
eraging only 20% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 29% the previous 
week. As contracts are rapidly being 
depleted, some buying will become 
necessary by the end of October, 
trade reports indicate, or possibly 
sooner if prices drop to the July 
booking level. 

Canadian millers, noted that anoth- 
er price cut by British millers took 
the edge off what had promised to 
be much greater buying interest in 
Canadian flour in the U.K. U.S. and 
Canadian mills shared an order from 
Trinidad. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
98% of capacity last week, compared 
with 97% the preceding week and 
99% a year ago. Good improvement 
in production in Minneapolis and at 
Buffalo was largely offset by declines 
elsewhere, (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour last week held about unchanged 
from the moderate level achieved the 
previous week, averaging 69% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 68% 
the previous week and 118% a year 
ago. 

Purchases were largely in small 
lots, made for fill-in purposes, with 
the majority of spring wheat flour 
users still well booked up as a result 
of the heavy sales a month ago. A 
considerable portion of the business 
was in clear flour, some mills indi- 
cated 

A decline in cash wheat premiums 
over a period of a few days brought 
the price of spring wheat flour closer 
to the level of southwestern flour, but 
early this week some aggressive mill 
buying pushed premiums up again. 
Cash wheat, on the average, is sell- 
ing at about the loan level, and a 
fairly stable market picture is antici- 
pated by most in the trade, particu- 
larly for desired milling grades, which 
are getting harder to locate. 

Family flour sales were light, but 
with fall promotion programs in full 
swing directions are considered good 
by most mills, adding up with fairly 
good directions on bakery flour to 
satisfactory running time. 

Flour production averaged 121% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
112% the previous week and 121% 
in the corresponding period last year. 
For the entire Northwest, operations 
averaged 102%, the same as the pre- 
vious week but below the year-ago 
figure of 106%. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 105% the previous 
week and 109% a year ago. 
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Sales of Flour Spotty; 
Production Holds Up 


Quotations Sept. 24, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.54, short 
patent $6.64, high gluten $7.09, family 
$6.64@7.75, first clear $6.01@6.36, 
whole wheat $6.44@6.54. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Time is nearing for 
some bakers when new flour pur- 
chases will have to be made, but no 
buying activity has yet developed. 
Sales of hard winter wheat flour last 
week averaged only 20% of capacity 
compared with 29% in the previous 
week and 54% a year ago. About an 
eighth of this was export and gov- 
ernment business. According to mill- 
ers’ calculations, a substantial part 
of the baking industry must buy 
flour by the end of October at the 
latest, and purchases might be made 
earlier if prices were to decline to a 
point near the July buying level. 

On one occasion at mid-week there 
was some scattered small lot sales 
to bakers, but in general business 
continued in the same s'‘ow trend 
of recent weeks. Only business day 
to day was the few dealings in price- 
date-of-shipment. While the backlog 
of unfilled orders was diminishing a 
little more rapidly, and mills report- 
ed some fairly good running time, 
there was no inclination on the part 
of the trade to replace these ship- 
ments with new purchases. The price 
of flour continued higher, and by the 
end of the week had reached the sea- 
son’s high point again. This was 
enough to hold off buyers from any 
new business. 

Family flour sales were limited, 
and there was little activity in spe- 
cialty flours. Clears were in fairly 
active demand in all grades except 
bakery cut-offs. Supplies were very 
scarce, and prices for most grades 
moved 10¢ sack higher while bakery 
clear dropped a dime. Export dealings 
were limited to a few lots with Nor- 
way and some .5% ash to Holland. 

Quotations Sept. 25, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.25@6.30, stand- 


ard 95% patent $6.15@6.20, straight 
$6.10@6.15; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.70, first clears 
$4.90@5, second clears $4.75@4.80, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.35@4.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
65%, compared with 27% the pre- 
ceding week and 44% a year ago. 
Shipping directions improved and 
were good. Prices Sept. 24 were up 
5@7¢ sack, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet, with prices about 8¢ 
sack higher than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: There was some inter- 
est in flour last week, inquiry was 
good, but bookings were light. Most 
buyers took the position prices were 
too high and were backing away, 
hoping for a return to early July 
levels. There was some scattered 
small lot business. Family flour busi- 
ness was extremely light. Family 
directions were off but bakery direc- 
tions were good. Mills operated at 
75% capacity and expected better 
than that this week. Prices were 10¢ 
higher due to an increase in wheat 
premiums. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 27: Hard winter fami'y 
short patent in cottons, enriched, 
$6.45@6.55; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $6.10@6.15, standard $64 
6.05. 

Oklahoma City: Normal operations 
and sales were reported. Prices were 
stable and closed unchanged from the 
previous week, Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Sept. 25: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.80 @ 7.20, 
standard patent $6.300@6.50; bakery 
unenriched in paper bags, short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50, standard patent $6 30 
@6.40, straight grade $6.25@6.35. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on a'l 
grades. 

Texas: Demand last week contin- 
ued very dull. Sales were still ony 
10 to 15% of capacity, but there was 
more inquiry and the time when bak- 
ers will have to take hold is appar- 
ently drawing nearer, regardless of 
price level. Running time probably 
averaged a full four days. Prices were 
unchanged on family, but 10¢ sack 
higher on bakers and a shade higher 
on clears. Quotations Sept. 24: Extra 

(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Prices Hold Steady; Output 
Of Blends Shows New Improvement 


An improvement in production was 
the most notable feature in the blend- 
ed durum granular and _ semolina 
trade in the past week, with new 
sales continuing largely in the pat- 
tern of recent weeks. Purchases were 
confined to hand-to-mouth require- 
ments. 

There was no change in the price 
of durum arriving at Minneapolis, 
with top grades bringing $4.35 bu. 
Also, 25 to 75% blends of granulars 
and hard wheat grinds continued to 
be quoted at $7.75, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Most trade interest was in this type. 
Semolina blends in the same ratio of 
durum and hard wheat were 50@60¢ 
higher and blends of half durum and 
half hard wheat about $1 higher in 
both the granular and semolina types. 

Some concern was expressed in 
trade circles over the change an- 
nounced in planting contro's which 
will allow farmers to grow barley, 
oats, flaxseed and some other crops 
on acres taken out of wheat produc- 
tion next year. It is felt that a 
greater incentive now will be needed 


to get them to plant durum on this 
acreage. 

Operations of durum products mills 
averaged 114% of capacity last week, 
compared with 103% recorded the 
week before. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Sept. 24 were as follows: 

13.5% Moisture or Less 


BO TD. veces sceesseccensesreese -$4.20@4.35 
DPD. osccetesocsceccscdsccvednes 4.15 @4.30 
BID, wenccccccsscacvccsscvecccces 4.10@4.25 
7 Ib - 4.05@4.20 
BG FR, wn casvcnccccesccccwrccseccce 4.00@4.15 
1B SeVerreeerererererereraeee ee 3.90@4.05 
OE TD. ceneccccvcnsessccccsccseese 3.80@3.95 
BS AD, ccc ccncveseccccsvsvcccccses SOR a.ee 
OZ ID. .cccreccasesecesdevecccsece 3.59@3.75 
) 2 | Sorreeey Ter rrrr rere rr err ar 3.45@3.65 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Lurum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept, 20-24 168,500 193,868 114 
Previous week 168,500 *174,920 103 
Year ago 168.500 189,595 112 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept, 24, 1954 1,869,868 

July 1-Sept, 25, 1953 2,087,882 

*Revised 
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Millfeeds Hold 
Up Well Despite 
Lagging Demand 


Despite generally dull demand from 
mixers, millfeed prices held quite 
stable in the week ending Sept. 27. 
Continued steadiness over the past 
few weeks lends the market an un- 
dertone of potential strength, and 
supplies apparently have been going 
into storage in good quantities in 
both the Northwest and Southwest. 
Production, meanwhile, continues sea- 
sonally good. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west last week continued rather slack 
to only fair, manufacturers reported. 

Prices had been reduced previously 
following ingredient declines, but 
dealers were reluctant to buy in vol- 
ume because of fear of further price 
drops. Feeders also remained very 
price-conscious and were reported to 
be reluctant buyers in many cases. 

Egg feed business has not been too 
good because of the low egg prices 
this year and farmers tended to use 
more home grown grains, but the 
egg market improved and some im- 
provement in the feed business was 
seen. Turkey feed sales were tapering 
off rapidly, with the main season 
drawing closer to an end and with 
earlier marketings this year. 

Swine feed business remained 
pretty good. Dairy feed business was 
not too good as pastures were still 
good, but a pick-up before long was 
indicated because of cooler weather. 

Some manufacturers reported good 
bookings of cattle feeds. This, it was 
reported, reflected optimism for fa- 
vorable feeding margins among feed- 
ers and dealers. 

While fall officially entered the pic- 
ture last week, the normal seasonal 
upturn in feed business in the South- 
west has thus far failed to mater- 
ialize. There have been numerous de- 
terring factors, among the main ones 
being competition in the cattle feed 
market from the drouth feed pro- 
gram, a sharp slump in protein values 
which many feeders believe has not 
reached the bottom, and uncertainty 
over egg, broiler and turkey prices 
for the immediate and early future. 

Hog feed sales remain fairly good 
in the area, and there has been a fair 
volume of cattle feed business, most- 
ly through the drouth feed program. 
Dairy feed sales have been limited. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 52,877 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,336 in the 
previous week and 53,433 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
596,184 tons as compared with 588,- 
034 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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NEW MONSANTO OFFICIALS 

ST. LOUIS—Walter C. Thilking of 
St. Louis and Alfred W. Long of 
Springfield, Mass., were elected as- 
sistant comptrollers of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. by the board of direc- 
tors at its meeting here. Mr. Thilking, 
who has been assistant to the comp- 
troller, joined Monsanto in 1933 and 
was appointed to that position in 
1937. Mr. Long has been division 
comptroller of Monsanto’s plastics 
division at Springfield and joined 








Monsanto in 1935 as a cost account- 
ant. ' 
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Wheat Futures Show 


Lower Price Trend 
Chicago Relatively Weaker Than Other Markets; 


Support Program 


All wheat futures contracts showed 
losses in the week ending Sept. 27, 
with the Chicago market off more 
than other markets in all deliveries. 
Declines at Minneapolis were limited 
to fractions, and at Kansas City the 
biggest loss was 1%&¢ bu. for the 
period in the December delivery. Chi- 
cago quotations declined 314 @4¢ bu., 
with easiness there attributed to re- 
ports of eastern supplies moving to 
that territory and generally plentiful 
supplies. Minneapolis and Kansas 
City were relatively firmer because 
of the more restricted movement of 
supplies to market as a result of the 
loan program and, in the Southwest, 
because of the dry conditions affect- 
ing prospects for next year’s crop. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 27 were: Chicago —- December 


$2.15%, March $2.17%@%, May 
$2.14%%, July $2.032% @'%; Minneapo- 


lis—December $2.41%, May $2.36%; 
Kansas City December $2.27%s, 
March $2.27%, May $2.21%, July 


$2.11%4. 
Supplies Tighten 

While there was some weakening 
in cash wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis last week, the desirable types 
and quality of wheat there are selling 
above loan values because of the lim- 
ited supplies imposed both by the loan 
program and the weather conditions 
which damaged the crop in that ter- 
ritory this year. Mill wheat buyers 
already are noting difficulty in finding 
better milling grades of spring wheat. 
This situation, in turn, has had the 
effect of firming the futures as well. 

The dry weather which persists in 
the hard winter wheat territory of 
the Southwest has curbed wheat mar- 
ketings, along with the desire of many 
farmers to delay marketings until the 
1955 tax year. Last week some 31% 
of the Kansas wheat acreage was re- 


ported seeded, with 50% in the 
ground in Nebraska. 
Export business recently spurted 


up to a total of more than 8 million 
bushels in the period of a few days. 
However, sales were largely out of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, 
which had little direct effect on fu- 
tures transactions. The accelerated 
rate of buying was not believed to be 
an indication of any great expansion 
in export demand this year, although 
recent foreign assistance legislation 
could help wheat movement to some 
extent under barter arrangements. 

U.S. exports in the first two months 
of the season, July and August, to- 
taled 38.2 million bushels, compared 
with 46.2 million in the same months 
last season. 

A private crop estimate issued last 
week indicates a wheat crop in Cana- 
da totaling 298 million bushels, repre- 
senting a big decline from the Sep- 
tember government estimate and an 
even bigger decline from last year’s 
output. If it were not for the large 
carryover in Canada, a crop of this 
size would be considered a disaster. 


Receipts Off 
Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 10.6 million bushels for 
the week ended Sept. 23, compared 
with 12.7 million the previous week 
and 8.5 million in the comparable 


week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
the movement held up well with 2,451 
cars of all classes received, 174 of 





Wields 


Greater Influence 


which were for CCC account. Duluth 
received 1,915 cars. 

Although mill demand was fairly 
good, especially for the satisfactory 
test weights, offerings for the most 
part ran somewhat ahead of the de- 
mand and trading bases were lowered 
as compared with the futures. Pre- 
miums of ordinary through 13% pro- 
tein were down 3@4¢ while p’emiums 
on 14% protein and higher lots were 
down 6@7¢ as compared with the 
futures. On September 23 trading 
ranges on No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring with 58-Ib 
test weight ran as fol!ows: Ordinary 
9410¢ over December, 12% protein 
9@11¢ over, 13% protein 16@21¢ 
over, 14% protein 23@29¢ over, 15% 
protein 31@38¢ over, 16% protein 
41@48¢ over. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.29% and the durum 
10.57%. Bids for cash durum wheat 
remained steady and unchanged. (See 
table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis on Sept. 
24 is shown in the accompanying ta- 
ble, together with premium and dis- 
count factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


(ordinary 





12% Protein 

13% Protein 74 

14% Protein x 4 

16% Prote@im .occcscccses 3% 4 

BE PUOCOIM wcccccvscres 2.83% @2.90% 
Protein premium for over 16% 1¢ each 

% % 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

60 Tb, i¢ premium 


Ser es Pe uv ewdne ve es 2¢ premium 
57 Ib . enue ‘ 3¢ discount 
56 Ib . oeaeees ‘ 7¢ discount 
55 Ib 12¢ discount 
54 Ib ° 17¢ diseount 
53 Ib A ° see e '2¢ discount 
52 Ib 27¢ discount 
51 Ib 32¢ discount 
io tb ‘ 37¢ discount 

Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower 

Other Discounts 

Damage %a1¢ each 1% 

Moisture—-l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%% 


Offerings Limited 

Extremely meager offerings of good 
milling quality grain gradually tight- 
ened the cash wheat market at Kan- 
sas City during the past week and 
values now stand near the peak for 
the current crop year. Despite the 
fact that the most desirable types 
for milling are selling well over loan 
values there has been no enlarge- 
ment of offerings as a result of the 
recent rise. 

Advances for the week were in 
the range of 3@5¢, generally 3¢ on 
the top preferred qualities. The range 
for ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter wheat was 142@2¢ over the 
December future. For 12% protein 
the range was 8@39¢ over and for 
12.5% protein 10@41¢ over. Thirteen 
per cent brought 12@43¢ over and 
14% 16@47¢ over. Receipts for the 
week totaled 687 cars, against 848 
in the preceding five days. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 24 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard ot $2.28% @2.79 

No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.27% @2.78% 

No. 3 Dark and Hard. { BY, 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 

No. 1 Red er 

No. 2 Red 2.24% @2.27% 

No. 3 Red 2.23% @2.26 

No, 4 Red bank 2 tit $ Ht 
At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* 


* bi 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
A CRETE a lr RR ORNS cde 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


‘ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Sept. 20-24, 
1954 
Northwest ; 749,434 
Southwest . 1,278,112 
Buffalo . coves 601,399 
Central and Southeast 528,790 
North Pacific Coast 98,994 
Totals 3,456,729 
Percentage of total U.S output 75 


*Revised 


expressed itn percentages 


*Previous Sept, 21-25, Sept. 22-26, Bept, 23-27 
week 1953 1952 1951 
746,154 779,166 829.653 N11,558 

1,265,212 1,290,483 1,271,149 1,329 42% 
67,420 570,674 545,880 639,18) 
49,009 570.862 560.220 HSR1L.484 
100.941 282,330 $09,727 t12,004 

1,428,096 4,493,515 1,514,629 4,403 690 


or "Fe 


(ai) oO ib a) 


Crop year flour production 





Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week July 1 to 
Sept. 20-24 Prey, Sept. 21-26, Sept. 22-26, Sept. 25-27, Bept. 24 Sept 
1964 week 1953 1962 1951 1964 
Northwest 10 102 106 100 97 8,216,430 8,40 
Southwest OS 97 99 93 97 5 14,6) b 
Buffalo 130 121 1 118 117 6,268,702 
Central and S&S KE 78 81 so s3 4 6,846,209 
N ‘acific Coast x 86 &1 85 x6 3,256,531 
Totals 9s 97 oo 95 Os 49,668,018 39,408,786 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac §-day week Flour % ac- 
: capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Sept 24 29 5 iy 81,588 121 Sept, 20-24 270,850 282.836 101 
Previous week 0 260,323 112 Previous week 279,850 245,938 8&7 
Your ago *? 500 107,069 121 Ve@r O80. .cce> 274,850 282,335 102 
lwo years ago 5? 500 412,36% 110 Two years ago 140.600 303,407 89 
Five-year average 110 Five-year average 101 
ren-year average 99 Ten-year average P : 94 
*Revised 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 





eluding Duluth, 8st Paul North Dakota 
Montana and Iowa 
S-day week Flour % nc 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 20-24 81.250 167,846 97 
Previous weel i81,250 185,831 100 
Yea rago 6,250 472,107 96 
Two years ago f Hoo 17,2856 91 
Five-year average 91 
Ten-year average 85 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 20-24 . 215,000 198,994 92 
Previous week 215,000 *193,622 90 
Year ago 230,000 182,456 82 
Two years ago .. 230,000 187,066 81 
Five-year average ens 85 
Ten-year average .... ° 87 

*Revised, 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 20-24 . 133,000 190,110 76 
Previous week 133,000 *106,619 78 
Year ago ° 133,200 99,874 76 
Two years ago .. 122,000 112,661 92 
Five-year average ..... ‘ 84 


Ten-year average ..... oe 3 
*Revised, 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Bept, 20.24 1,021,350 995,276 oa 
Previous week ..1,021,350 1,021,274 100 
Year ago 1,021,500 1,008,148 99 
Two years ago, .1,019,750 967,742 95 
Five-year average wrt 99 
Ten-year average 8 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinoia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, North 


Michigan, Indiana, 
Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


cinta, Georgia and eastern Missourt: 
56-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 20-24 671,400 528,790 78 
Previous week 671,400 549,009 al 
Year ago 671,000 570,862 aS 
Two years ago 671,400 560,220 a3 
Five-year average ° we 83 
Ten-year average ; a1 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Bept. 20-24 .. 469,600 601,399 130 
Previous week 459,500 667,420 12) 
Year ago 459,500 570.674 123 
Two years ago .. 459,800 643,880 118 
Five-year @V@Tame@ .....-.e46. ae 119 
Ten-year @V@TABE ......6eeeee 97 


MILLFEERD OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Bept. 24 
Nebraska, 
) principal 
Minneapolis 
Production computed on the basia of 72% 
/ Northweat* 
Crop year Weekly Crop year 


with season total of (1) principal mills in 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y 
r Southwest* 
Weekly 


production to date 


Sept, 20-24 6,881 307,704 16,124 
Prev. week $25,620 215,684 
Two wks. ago 22,989 13,568 
1953 26.142 296,260 16,150 
1952 5,741 315,938 16,546 
1951 , 16,921 293,432 15,390 
1950 25,543 332,222 14,767 


*Principal mill **74% of total capacit 


y. 


and prior two weeks, together 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mille of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
flour extraction 

Huffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 





163,120 11,872 125,360 696,184 
10,132 
9,100 
172,187 11,151 119,447 588,054 
184,515 10,269 126,205 628,748 
185,039 10,273 127,497 606,068 
153,991 10,616 114,333 630,546 
TAll mills, {Revised 





winter wheat was reported selling 
Sept. 27 at $2.56142 42.57% bu., with 
13% at a 2¢ premium. Demand was 
very poor, with interest shown only 
in special qualities at billing. 


Formosa in Market 

Formosa was in the market last 
week and purchased 10,000 tons of 
white wheat and 6,000 tons of hard 
red winters. This comprised the ex- 
port bookings for the week out of 
the Pacific Northwest. Other than 
this, only a fair amount of milling 
wheat is being booked, and exporters 
are filling old export bookings. New 
grain business is quiet. Farmers were 
cheered at the close of the week by 
clearing, warm weather, enabling 


them to get into the fields again. In 


the Palouse country of eastern Wash- 
ington it is estimated that there are 
10 million bushels of wheat that will 
be good for nothing but feed wheat, 
not even good enough to go under 
government loan, West of the Cas- 
cades, the same condition applies, al- 
though on a smaller scale because of 
the smaller production. Harvest 
weather has been the poorest in many 
years 

———SREAD 16 THE STAPF OF Lif t~——- 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.8, 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade Sept. 14, 1954 (000’'a omitted); 
Wheat Ontea Rye Rarl’y 
buffalo 76 oe 
Lakes 346 
Totals ‘ i 245 
Previous week a4 301 
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CSS Flax Sales Explained; 
Holtzman Charges Denied 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
‘orrespondent 


0 

WASHINGTON Congressional 
charges that the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service has encouraged she- 
nanigans in export circles through 
secret sales of flaxseed at extremely 
low prices brought immediate denial 
this week from the associate director 
of CSS, Walter C. Berger. He not 
only repudiated charges of lush prof- 
its to the export trade, but he said 
he knew of at least one instance 
where the exporter had sustained a 
substantial financial loss in his sale 
of government flaxseed. 

The charge leveled against CSS 
was brought by Lester Holtzman, ur- 
ban Democratic congressman, whose , 
home district is Rego Park, Queens, 
N.Y. The strangely peculiar interest 
in flaxseed sales is attributed to pos- 
sibly disgruntled export interests in 
the New York City area who were 
unable to obtain flaxseed supplies 
from CSS at the recent open bid 
sales to exporters this month. 

Mr. Holtzman asserted that earlier 
CSS had offered its stocks for sale at 
a published price of $2.27 bu., and 
subsequently it changed its salés poli- 
cy to one of a bid basis which re- 
sulted in bids by export interests at 
$2.57 bu. or exactly 30¢ bu. higher 
than the earlier sales price. He said 
that more than 4,5 million bushels 
were sold at the lower price; conse- 
quently, he argued, the exporters 
reaped a harvest, 

The facts as presented by the ur- 
ban congressman are substantially 
correct, but the conclusions that he 
draws may provoke some deep laughs 
from the export trade. 

True Situation 

A more appropriate view of the 
facts and the consequences may be 
asserted briefly as follows: At the 
outset CSS found itself with what 
appeared to be heavy storage stocks 
of old crop flaxseed at country points 
in the Northwest. And to free stor- 
age space and move surpluses as 
ordered by congress, CSS, which in- 
ventories its flaxseed stocks at the 
CCC Minneapolis office, announced it 
would sell a substantial part of its 
expected receipts of flaxseed at a 
price which roughly reflected the 
F.O.B. price at the time for the com- 
modity, less the reflected freight back 
to Minneapolis and Duluth. This first 
price offer was fixed at $2.26 bu. and 
subsequently changed to $2.27 to cor- 
rect the internal price for lake 
freight which had been improperly 
calculated. 

So far the urban Democrat from 
the ocean bathing beach area of New 
York City is entirely correct. 

However, at the $2.27 bu. price, 
purchases ran in excess of the antici- 
pated delivery of flaxseed from the 
country storage points and CSS had 
to halt its further offers until it ac- 
cumulated more stocks. 

Once terminal stocks were again 
built up at Minneapolis and Duluth, 
CSS reviewed the supply-demand 
situation in light of the Canadian 
rust damage reports and decided to 
put its offering on a_ bid basis. 
Changed market demand resulted in 
an entirely different approach by the ° 
export trade--some of whom were 
actually short of supply against sales 
previously made. 

On the bid basis CSS did obtain 


$2.57 bu. f.o.b. Minneapolis-Duluth, 
which, as the New York City con- 
gressman so accurately figured, 
amounted to 30¢ more per bushel 
than the original flat price offer of 
the government. 


Not only did the congressman 
charge that he uncovered a deal to 
give a generous bounty to the ex- 
porters, but he latterly charges that 
his exposure halted this alleged cor- 
rupt practice he saw. ’ 

Now it may be faithfully report- 
ed by one reasonably close to the 
facts and conditions of the transac- 
tions that the New Yorker misses 
the truth by a wide country mile or 
in his case a city mile as measured 
by a subway ride. 

Actually the export 


trade found 


itself in a badly oversold condition, 
and when CSS changed its sales pol- 
icy to put its flaxseed on a bid basis, 
there were violent protests from the 
exporters who had sold in anticipa- 
tion of supplies forthcoming from 
government stocks. 

What really happened was that 
when it reopened its sales of flax- 
seed, CSS saw the changed condi- 
tions of the market place and took 
advantage for the government to ob- 
tain a better price—which it did of 
$2.57. 

If there is any criticism of CSS 
due, it more probably should be di- 
rected against its shift in sales policy 
in mid-month since many exporters 
had based their sales commitments 
on the flat price announcement of the 
first of the month import sales price 
commitment. 

A cool appraisal of the Holtzman 
criticism of CSS would probably at- 
tribute it to political expediency at 
the prompting of an exporter who 
failed to obtain flaxseed at the bid 
price or who was short in his com- 
mitment at a lower price. 





Prolonged Drouth Delays 
Wheat Seeding in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — Continuing dry 
weather is retarding wheat seeding 
in the Southwest, and while delays 
so far have not been serious, soil 
conditions are such as to threaten 
seriously the 1955 hard winter wheat 
crop. Dry topsoil and subsoil is the 
rule in nearly every section as the 
result of the most severe lack of 
rainfall for more than 20 years. 

Of all the southwestern states, 
Nebraska appears to be in the best 
condition. Seeding there is about 
60% complete, compared with over 








A. W. Linington 


PURITY APPOINTMENT — A. Ross 
MacKenzie, president and general 
manager of Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, has announced the appoint- 
ment of A, W. Linington as general 
merchandising manager. Mr. Lining- 
ton was formerly an account super- 
visor with the F. H. Hayhurst Co., 
Ltd., directing the advertising of 
Purity flour, oats, cake mixes, pie 
crust mix and Pioneer feeds. He is 
well known to the company’s execu- 
tives and sales staff throughout Can- 
ada, having participated in annual 
sales meetings for the past three 
years, 


70% a year ago. In Kansas, wheat 
seeding is estimated to be about 
35% completed, about 10% below a 
year ago. In Oklahoma, inadequate 
moisture has had a greater effect in 
delaying seeding. Some wheat has 
been seeded in dry soil, but most 
growers are waiting for rain. In the 
Texas and Oklahoma Panhandle 
areas early seeded wheat has ger- 
minated but needs moisture to keep 
it coming along. Light and scattered 
showers have helped in this area. 

The forecast is for rainfall this 
week ranging from % to '% in., most- 
ly the former, in the southwestern 
wheat belt. If received, it will help 
in seeding progress. 

However, the wheat crop has much 
less subsoil moisture than normal to 
Gepend on for the year ahead. The 
drouth in the Southwest this year 
is much more severe than in the 
corresponding period last year, and 
rainfall is scarcer than in any year 
since the dust bowl days of the 
mid-30's. 

Uhimann Grain Co. points out that 
rainfall in Kansas from January to 
mid-September was only 65% of nor- 
mal, compared with 79% in the simi- 
lar period last year and 74% in 1934. 
In Oklahoma, this year has produced 
only 40% of normal rainfall, com- 
pared with 94% last year and 83% 
in 1934. In Texas, rainfall has av- 
eraged 70% of normal, against 86% 
last year and 86% in 1934. The Colo- 
rado rainfall records show a 50% of 
normal level for this year, 83% last 
year and 76% in 1934. Nebraska so 
far has an average of 84% of nor- 
mal and is better off than the other 
states, 


—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire— 


USDA Sets Up Centers 
For Grain Inspection 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture moved to tight- 
en its grain inspection activities by 
setting up four new inspection offices 
at Des Moines, Iowa; Houston, Texas; 
Mobile, Aia., and Norfolk, Va. The 
new offices are designed to provide 
“more adequate supervision” of grain 
inspection in market and port areas 
where the movement of grain has in- 
creased in recent years 
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Newspaper Trims 
Canadian Crop 
Forecast Sharply 


WINNIPEG — The Winnipge Free 
Press, in its final estimate of 1954 
production, predicts that Western 
Canada will produce only 298 million 
bushels of wheat. This compares with 
584 million harvested in 1953. The 
Free Press estimate of Sept. 24 was 
in contrast to its preliminary estimate 
six weeks previous of 483,000,000 bu. 
The report estimates that over 60% 
of the new wheat crop will fall in the 
non-milling grades. 

(Last week a news report published 
in The Northwestern Miller predicted 
that Western Canada’s wheat crop 
would fall below 275 million bushels. 
The Free Press report is the first 
estimate to date to fall below 300 
million bushels.) 

The report estimated Manitoba's 
wheat crop at 30 million bushels com- 
pared with 46 million a year ago, 
Saskatchewan at 166 million (735,- 
000,000), and Alberta 102,000,000 
(163,000,000). 

Western Canada’s oat crop is esti- 
mated at 219 million bu. compared 
with 365 million; barley is now fore- 
cast at 184 million compared with 
251 million harvested last year. Flax 
is expected to yield 11,300,000 bu. 
this year, compared with 9,800,000 a 
year ago while the rye crop is esti- 
mated at 12,100,000 bu. as against 
26,230,000 bu. for 1953. 

Warm, sunny weather returned to 
the three prairie provinces last week 
with temperatures well into the 70's. 
On much of the heavy soils, however, 
the ground was still too wet to ac- 
commodate harvesting equipment. In 
many of the saturated acreages of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan there 
was considerable sprouting in the 
swath and some samples of oats 
reaching inspection points showed 
mildew. In the drier regions of the 
West where the improved weather 
permitted the resumption of swath- 
ing and combining, good progress in 
in-gathering was made. This was par- 
ticularly true in Alberta. 

Quality of all grains continues to 
depreciate, and some observers an- 
ticipate no more than 25% of the 
prairie wheat crop harvested this 
year will come in the milling grades. 


DEATHS 


Joseph Hexter, 67, former presi- 
dent of the Columbia Baking Co., At- 
lanta, died Sept. 26 in New York. He 
had retired from the baking company 
position last March because of ill 
health. Mr. Hexter had served as 
a director of the American Bakers 
Assn., and in 1942 was president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. During 
World War II he served on the bak- 
ing industry wartime advisory com- 
mittee. Surviving are his widow, 
Georgia, two sons, Berman and 
Julian, a sister and two grandchild- 
ren. 











Harold B. West, president of the 
West Baking Co., Indianapolis, and 
a governor of the American Bakers 
Assn. for nearly 30 years, died Sept. 
23. More details will be found on 
page 21. 

William J. Colby, well-known bak- 
ing industry executive, died Sept, 21. 
More details on page 10. 
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Export Flour Competition for Big Three Grows 


TORONTO Competition for a 
Share of the world’s flour markets, 
for many post war years the unchal- 
lenged stamping grounds of the three 
main exporting nations, the U.S., 
Canada and Australia, is becoming 
more intense. Cut prices, the availa- 
bility of North American wheat to 
strengthen grists, and inter govern- 
mental arrangements covering trade 
dealrs, provide a three pointed edge 
for the foreign millers. The spur is 
over capacity in their countries lead- 
ing to an urgent need to recapture 
those foreign markets unavailable to 
them since the war. 

Germany and France are listed as 
the main participants with the Neth- 
erlands, Austria and Britain entering 
the lists for smaller amounts. The 
publication of tenders by the still 
government controlled buying organi- 
zation in Trinidad resulted in the 
submission of offers from a number 
of would be sellers in Europe, some 
of them at prices below North Amer- 
ican levels. In a number of cases, 
however, the quality left much to be 
desired and specifications were not 
met, with the result that the bids 
were ruled out. However, in countries 
where quality is not paramount but 
then the fringe exporters 
stand to gain business 

In the first six months of 1954 
Germany exported 27,373 tons of 
wheat flour compared with the 1953 
total of 41,703 tons. This year Ceylon 
is again a major buyer of European 
flour, as opposed to the former prac- 
tice of meeting requirements from 
either Australia or Canada. Pur- 
chases from Germany in the period 
January-June totaled 8,873 tons while 
the Lebanon, another Canadian cus- 
tomer took 8,438 tons. British Egyp- 
tian Sudan was a buyer of 6,960 tons. 


cash IS, 


The Danish government, it is un- 
derstood, is to allow the import of 
5 000 tons wheat flour from countries 


participating in the European Pay- 
ments Union during the remainder 
of this year and in the first three 


months of 1955. Germany, the report 
adds, is leading in the sales race be- 
very low prices. One ob- 
server believes that the German mill- 
ing industry has so much idle capa- 
city it is willing to offer flour at any 
price in order to provide mill run 


cause of 


Since the first of the year France 
has sold 187,960 tons of wheat and 
rye flour compared with the overall 


1953 total of 207,657 tons. Most of 
the flour sold is of an extraction rate 
ranging from 60% to 79% with a 
smaller proportion of 80%. French 


statistical information places wheat 
and rye flour together but the desti- 
nations reported lead to the war- 
rantable assumption that the exports 
consisted chiefly of wheat flou 
French requirements and 
those of foreign countries were di- 
vided in the proportion of five to 
four 


colonial 


Argentina is now beginning to ap- 
pear prominently in the export sales 
list with a total of 33,284 tons 
shipped to non European outlets in 
the first six months of this 
Now an attempt is being made to 
break into the U.K. market and at 
the British Food Fair, he'd in Lon 
don early in September, the Argen- 
tine rovernment exhibited 
f flour 

Marketmen in 
possibility of 


year 


samples 


Europe discount the 
much Russian comp¢ 
tition in the flour trade af the pres- 
though some reports speak 
of attempts to sell in one or two 
Middle Eastern markets. A deal with 
Iceland has already 


ent stage 


been arranged 


but other than that there are no firm 
reports of business worked. 

In the Far East, Japan is becom- 
ing an important factor in the flour 
export field, with quality rating high 
marks as a result of the use of Ca- 
nadian and Australian wheats. Ob- 
servers expect that the time is not 
far off when the Japanese millers 
will bite even more deeply into the 
trade currently worked by the big 
three in that area. 

Freight rates provide a key to the 
problem and already steps have been 
taken by the Australian authorities 


to equalize the ocean rate as be- 
tween wheat and flour with the pos- 
sibility that there may be even more 
government support for the ailing in- 
dustry. The American millers are 
aided by their government's subsidy 
system but Canada, so far, has no 
officially provided weapon to meet 
the growing competition. 

It is axiomatic that business lost 
to foreign millers may mean in the 
end unemployment in the milling in- 
dustry. Moreover, the deterioration 
in the quality of the imported flour 
circulating in a country reduces the 
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compulsion on the home millers to 
buy strong Canadian wheat in order 
to meet the competition of top grade 
supplies. 

Canadian flour is the spearhead for 
Canadian wheat sales, a_ situation 
recognized by the authorities. To al- 
low other foreign flours to break 
into Canadian markets reduces the 
effectiveness of Canada's best selling 
point. 


—“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


On Central Time 

CHICAGO Coincident with the 
expiration of daylight saving time in 
this city, the Chicago Board of Trade 
resumed operations on central stand- 
ard time. Sept. 27 





the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 


CHASE 
Muttiwalls 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 
pasted valve, pasted open mouth 






SINCE 


1847 ‘ 


CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Blvd, Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES.STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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SEAWEED FLOUR And now we 


shall have seaweed flour, another 
substitute for wheat flour. Processed 
dulse will be marketed in Canada 
under the name of Seadyne, which 
is a flour-like substance capable, its 
promoters say, of being made into 
biscuits, cocktail cookies, cakes and 
even bread; and, naturally, also into 
tablets and pill-like capsules. The 
product is described as “a health- 


giving diet supplement with an un- 
usual tangy taste.” 

Land is being acquired in the Mari- 
time provinces for the building of a 


seaweed milling plant, and another 
is projected for the Pacific Coast. 
Machinery has been specially de- 


signed for the reduction process and 
the dulse product is said to have 
been fully licensed under the Can- 
ada Pure Foods Act. 

Canadian seaweed research has 
been carried on by the coastal re- 
gional laboratories of the National 
Research Council, the Nova Scotia 


Research Foundation and the N. S. 
Agricultural College, The U. S. Bio- 
chemical Foundation is reported to 


be doing much of the exploration 
in applying seaweeds to the pharma- 
ceutical industry, 

Dulse promoters claim enormous 
content of iodine and other minerals, 
including iron, calcium, copper, zinc, 
cobalt, nickel, molybdenum, manga- 
nese, strontium, titanium and vanadi- 
um. Protein and lipid content is de- 
clared to be greater than that of 
whole wheat flour, and calcium and 
phosphorus almost as much, 

An artful statement of the promot- 
ers is that seaweeds are known to 
have a direct bearing on fertility—a 
discovery dating to ancient times. 
Primitive tribes in the South Ameri- 
can Andes, in fact, are said to keep 
even today’s marriageable girls on a 
seaweed diet. 


& © & TOO OLD AT 65—One 
way to tackle the problems of old 
age is to try to make political capital 
out of them, as Dr. Summerskill did 
in the commons last week. Another 
is to make a real attempt to find the 
answer. The proper answer—and fi- 
nancial provision is only part of it— 
needs to be found soon. Within the 
next generation or so, the number 
of people in the country over 65 is 
likely to increase to much above the 
present ten per cent. So, too, will 
the load on the community, if it con- 
tinues to insist on regarding those 
over 65 as ipso facto too old to be 
allowed to go on working, as auto- 
matically crossing at an arbitrary age 
an imaginary bar which divides the 
community's donors from its debtors. 
As was repeatedly pointed out at an 
international meeting of gerontolo- 
gists in London last week, the core 
of the problem is social and psycho- 
logical. Modern medicine has in- 
creased the span of life, but its latter 
end must be something more than 
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“medicated survival.” This side of 
senility, the real scourges of old age 
are loneliness and the feeling of being 
useless, of no longer being necessary 
to others. To isolate and swaddle 
workers at 65 goes a long way 
towards inducing in them the torpor 
of premature old age. To allow those 
who wish to do so to go on working 
—part-time or at an easier tempo— 
as long as they feel able to (and 
without pettifogging deductions from 
State or other benefits) would help 
both the community and the old peo- 
ple themselves.—The Spectator. 


No one has yet found corn grow- 
ing wild, or decisively proved where 
or what Indians developed it. No 
fossil corn has been found. Some 
theorists suggest an Asiatic origin, 
but there is no evidence that corn 
was prehistorically grown on any of 
the possible Pacific way stations, or 
proof of ancient corn in Asia. Peri- 
odically botanists announce they 
have found the ancestor of corn in 
Guatemala or the Amazon basin; 
doubts always remain. Sometimes a 
Central American plant, teosinte, is 
called the missing link, sometimes 
South American “pop corn” or a spe- 
cies of tripsacum. The present theory 
of Dr. Paul Weatherwax, who has 
written a $7.50 book on the subject 
(“Indian Corn in Old America,” Mac- 
millan) is that teosinte, tripsacum 
and maize descend from some lost 
common ancestor, by the process 
which Darwin called “divergent evo- 
lution.” That too cannot be proved. 


& & & The bread industry has noth- 
ing to fear from education of the 
people in THE RIGHT USE OF 
FOOD; its enemy is the self- 
appointed nutritional “expert’’ with 
his barrage of phoney propaganda 
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and half-truths. Appreciating this, 
bread manufacturers have always 
looked on the scientists as their 
truest friends in the long run... . 
The calorie-reduction slimming diets 
provide the answer to the bread-is- 
fattening phobia, and have been 
seized upon by American bakers’ or- 
ganisations to explode popular falla- 
cies about the food value of bread 
and to exploit the propaganda pos- 
sibilities of its scientifically approved 
place in the diet. As an American 
contemporary observed, the broad 
back of our daily loaf hes been a 
favourite roosting place for altogeth- 
er too many food crackpots, and it 
now has the chance of getting a free 
ride on the slimming diet waggon 
which formerly has been ridden sole- 
ly by the anti-bread cranks.—Austral- 
asian Baker and Millers’ Journal. 


Columbus was probably the first 
white man to observe Indian corn, 
but the original of the journal of 
his first voyage is lost, and we don't 
know for sure what he said about it. 
At any rate, he wasn’t much im- 
pressed. A member of the party on 
his second voyage, Guglielmo Coma, 
was probably responsible for the first 
printed mention of it, but again we 
can’t be sure. 


4&4 & & HOW THEY BEGAN— 
Survey of 1,000 successful men—not 
just money-makers but ones who 
have made the world better by their 
work—showed that 300 started life 
as farmers’ sons; 200 sold or carried 
newspapers; 200 started as messen- 
ger boys; 100 as printers’ apprenti- 
ces; 100 started working in factories; 
50 began at the bottom in railroad 
work, Only 50 out of the 1,000 had 
well-to-do parents to give them a 
Start. 








“Frozen In,” a classic Currier & Ives pictorial record of American life 
in another era. 
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“& & ™ The Hays (Kansas) Daily 
News gives its readers an account 
of one of the town’s oldest enter- 
prises—the HAYS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS, established in 1878 at a time 
when the surrounding area was cattle 
country and the land had not yet 
demonstrated its wheat-growing fer- 
tility. Says the News historian: “Ac- 
cording to the records of the Hays 
City Flour Mills it was 76 years 
ago a settler named Smith built a 
quaint stone structure on the banks 
of Big Creek a mile west of Hays. 
It was operated by power from a 
water driven wheel but it provided 
a milling place for the pioneers who 
had built homes here and were en- 
gaged in raising wheat. Soon after it 
was built the mill was purchased by 
I. M. Yost, one of the oldest pioneers 
in the county and it was under his 
ownership steam power was installed 
in the early eighties following the 
washout of the dam by a freshet. 
& & & The collapse of the dam 
was only the beginning of a series 
of tragedies which followed Yost 
and his efforts to maintain a mill 
for the benefit of early settlers. 
Within a year of the washout the 
mill burned to the ground. Mr. Yost 
moved his mill to Hays, locating in 
practically the same spot on which 
the Hays City Flour Mills now do 
business. For twenty years his bus- 
iness was uninterrupted and then in 
19062 fire again destroyed all of the 
buildings. Still not discouraged Yost 
rebuilt on the same location and in 
four years fire again took the entire 
plant. This misfortune was too much 
and Mr. Yost sold his interests to 
the Hays City Flour Mills and while 
the business has changed hands it is 
still maintained under that name.” 
& & & The editor should have 
added that the plant is now operated 
by the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States recalls that Cyrus Hall 
McCormick obtained his patent on 
his reaper 120 years ago this year. 


ee @ 
AN OLD MILL 


I’m thinking of an old mill 
Where purple passion vines 
Screen a partly fallen wall 
And wild-rose intertwines. 


The way’s through scented meadows, 
Over a hill and down, 

Below a cliff, beside a stream, 
Within the sight of town. 


It’s lovely there in Autumn 
When the goldenrod is bright, 
And multicolored butterflies 
Are twinkling in the light. 


And when the landscape’s softened 
By twilight’s magic spell, 
I hear again the creaking wheel— 
The sound I love so well. 

Edwin B. McElfatrick. 
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ENCROACHMENTS ON FREEDOM 


IGHTY years ago 1,900 Mennonites from 
EK the Russian Crimea landed in New York 
City and headed for Kansas under the guidance 
of Santa Fe railroad land agents. The event was 
epochal, though its importance was not realized 
in the beginning years, for the immigrants brought 
with them a few bushels of hard red Turkey 
wheat, and because of it Kansas became the 
principal hard-wheat producing state in the na- 
tion. The story of this dramatic migration was 
retold by Fred G. Gurley, president of the Santa 
Fe Railway, at the recent seventh annual sym- 
posium sponsored by the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Mr. Gurley rightly considered it appropriate to 
that audience. But he had another purpose in 
telling it. The Mennonite adventure served to 
support the basic philosophy of his address. 

“Neither the grain nor the railroad industry,” 
he told his audience, “could have developed as 
they have except under the benefits flowing from 
a free enterprise system. I am one of those who 
in that system and I am con- 
we can render 
for the benefit of ourselves, our families, our 
children, and for future generations is to do 
everything we possibly can to insure the per- 
petuation of that free enterprise system. There 
is nothing more important than the protection 
of it, and everything should be subordinated to 
that accomplishment. I have the uneasy feeling 
that few of us do as much as we should about it.” 

The Mennonites, Mr. Gurley explained, are a 
Protestant sect with a long history. Their first 
church was established in Zurich, Switzerland, 
in 1525. Their creed forbade them to bear arms. 
For more than a hundred years of their existence, 
they had a pretty rough time. They established 
themselves in several communities. Then a group 
of Mennonites living in Germany attracted the 
attention of Empress Catherine II of Russia, who 
was a German princess by birth, and in 1783, 
when the Crimean peninsu'a and a strip of terri- 
tory fronting the Black Sea was ceded to Russia 
by Turkey, Catherine, knowing that the Men- 
nonites were sturdy folk and excellent farmers, 
made important concessions to induce them to 
settle in Russia. They were granted these con- 
cessions for 100 years, including immunity from 
military freedom of worship, and the 
privilege of local self-government. Some ten years 
before the concessions were due to expire, it 
became evident that at the end of the 100-year 
period the Mennonites then in Russia would face 
an entirly different political situation—a situation 
which would deprive them of certain freedoms 
of choice, and other rights. Thus it was that in 
the early 1870's representatives of the Santa Fe 
were busily engaged in Europe in sponsoring the 
migration to this country of these splefdid peop'e 
and urging them to settle on farms in Kansas. 

A name great in flour milling history now 
comes into the the name of Bernard 
Warkentin, himself a Mennonite who had im- 
migrated a few years earlier and had settled in 
Illinois. His advice and persuasion not only facili- 
tated the migration but influenced the choice of 
Kansas for a place of settlement and greatly con- 
tributed, as a miller and as a fellow citizen, to 
the success of the venture. Fertile soil for wheat 
growing was not all that the Mennonites re- 
quired of their new homeland. They sought for 
a soil fertile in freedoms which the old world 
did not provide or which it threatened to with- 
draw. They found religious and political freedom, 
and under free enterprise they prospered eco- 
nomically. But—let us listen once more to Mr. 
Gurley: 

“Tt is not necessary to evaluate the soundness 
of the past two decades of farm policy in order 
to observe some of its implications and conse- 
quences. Personally I have some rather definite 
opinions about this policy—but whether it is good 


believes devoutly 


vinced that the greatest service 


service, 


story - 
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or bad it reflects an attitude toward government 
which is inconsistent with the economic principles 
under which the railroads and the commodity 
markets developed. Inescapably it involves a 
gradual encroachment upon traditional freedoms 
and rights of the individual. Some agricultural 
economists might assert that the price is not too 
high for the benefit received. Also, lawyers will 
advise you that acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas and the restraints imposed in connection 
with them have been ruled by the Supreme Court 
to be within the constitutional power of the fed- 
eral government. But whether economically justi- 
fiable or constitutionally valid, no one can deny 
that acreage allotments and production and mar- 
keting quotas, when enforced as a condition of 
government subsidy, constitute a diminution of the 
basic freedoms which that band of Mennonites 
were seeking as a right and which freedom they 
found in this country 80 years ago. Freedoms 
bargained away through gradual insinuation of 
the government into our daily affairs may be 


lost just as definitely as if a tryant had de- 
stroyed them against our will.” 
A solemn thought emerges here: Must the 


Mennonite, after two 100-year periods of search 
and struggle for freedoms, think of entering a 
third 100 years with another migration? The 
question becomes rhetorical at this point, of 
course, for where would he Nevertheless, 
it is provocative 


go? 
and pertinent. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE” 

i ye EDITOR of Milling, Britain’s great flour 

trade journal, finds occasion for some rather 
rueful and yet whimsical comment in a Scar- 
borough convention of English millers, during 
which there was “some straight talking on trade 
ethics.” In the convention hotel another conference 
was taking place—a meeting of funeral furnishers, 
with all their paraphernalia and printed informa- 
tion about embalming, perfumes, cremation, and 
so on. This spectacle, the editor observes, “seemed 
to afford the millers who had been arguing about 
live-and-let-live as an alternative to cut-throat 
competition a certain amount of grim amusement.” 
He goes on in this vein: 

“The late John Westgate once likened the con- 
troversy on trade ethics to the quest of a blind 
man in a dark cellar for a black cat that wasn’t 
there! The discussions at present proceeding on 
this subject are not as bad as that, nor did the 
millers at Scarborough regard the assembly of 
funeral furnishers as an ill-omen.” 

Nevertheless—and here the editor points a 
moral: “Funeral furnishers have their place in so- 
ciety, and the miller’s job is to see to it that the 
best is made of the materials provided for him 
Bricks are cheap after an earthquake, but they 
are of little immediate use to anyone; in much the 
same way, the whole structure of trade organiza- 
tion could be broken down, to the profit of very 
few, if any, except perhaps the ‘funeral fur- 
nishers’.” 
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HOW BIG BUSINESS CAN BE 

IVE years of study by the Brookings Insti- 

tution have resulted in a publication called “Big 
Enterprise in a Competitive System.” It finds no 
validity in the frequently heard statements, very 
popular in some places, that big business stifles 
competition and that the same old business giants 
dominate their markets. 

The test of whether competition is stifled, say 
the Brookings researchers, is whether there has 
been an expansion or contraction of the range of 
products from which the consumer is able to 
choose. There has been an expansion, they find, 
not a contraction. 

The widely held notion that the same firms 
continue to dominate the market place year after 
year occasioned an analysis of the 100 largest 
industrials over a 40-year period, from 1909 to 
1948, these firms representing 20 industrial groups. 
Of the 100 firms on the list in 1909, only 36 re- 
mained on the 1948 list. Forty-seven companies 
dropped out in the first ten years, and 16 more lost 
their position within the next ten years. The list 
of 1935 showed 11 companies appearing for the 
first time, and between 1935 and 1948, 20 com- 
panies were replaced. 

“Positions of leadership,” to quote the study, 
“appear to have been, on the whole, unsure and 
maintained with great effort.” 

A general conclusion is that the issue of big- 
ness comes down to this: how big can business 
become and still remain competitive? And Brook- 
ings concludes: “Big business has not merely been 
kept effectively subject to a competitive system; 
on the whole it has also made an essential con- 
tribution to its scope, vitality and effectiveness.” 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lirt——- 


CHEMISTRY IN AGRICULTURE 


as i of chemical research to farm- 
ing in America are providing more food and 
making it less expensive. When the entire world 
advances beyond the bullock, the wooden plow 
and depleted soils, and adapts techniques which 
utilize modern farm machinery and agricultural 
chemistry, there will be less famine and better 
ciet—-perhaps even happier people, 

Chemicals have helped American farmers in 
two ways. First, a great and growing variety 
of chemically-produced fertilizers has increased 
the fertility of our soils. Fertilizers alone have 
jumped the crop yields about 20%. Without the 
20,000,000 tons we use each year, 50,000,000 acres 
of good soil would have to be added to land now 
under cultivation—-and those acres don't exist. 
The quantity of food grown per acre on rich'y- 
fertilized soils is far higher than that raised on 
depleted soils. If complete chemical plant-foods 
were used on the wornout farms of India or China, 
50% more food might be obtained. 

The second area in which chemicals have boost- 
ed crop yields is in the growing stage. Chemical 
treatment of the soil can keep weeds down until 
the plants get a healthy start. Chemical products 
dusted or sprayed on crops have been designed 
to keep in check most of the 3,000 insect enemies 
that attack our vegetables and fruits. Other chem- 
ical treatments enable them to ward off more 
than 6,000 kinds of plant diseases. Specialized 
chemicals also help fill our livestock and poultry 
larder. 

Food has always been chemical and every 
field a chemical processing plant. But now the 
chemist has entered that great laboratory where 
once Nature was the sole technician, and is play- 
ing a role of increasing and recognized importance 
among the sciences serving agriculture. 


————SR EAD 16 THE GTAFF OF Lift. 


The legitimate object of government is to do 
for a community of people whatever they need 
to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so 
well do, in their separate and individual capacities 

—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Canadian Comment. ..py George E. Swarbreck 





Statistics 


Statistics can prove anything. For 
years now they have been used to 
prove that in many countries the per 
capita consumption of bread has 
been decreasing. The figures available 
to the flour and bread trades are 
multitudinous but they should not 
always be accepted at their face 
value 

For instance, figures published by 
the Canadian government’s reliable 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 
that in the crop year 1953-54 domes- 
tic usage of flour declined by 1.2 mil- 
lion barrels to 10.1 million barrels 
compared with the annual average 
for the three previous crop years of 
11.3 million barrels. Part of this re- 
duction might be accounted for by 
the decline in inventories at both the 
wholesale and retail levels, for stocks 
at those points were not taken into 
account in computing the figures. At 
the end of July, when the assessment 
was made, most bakers were holding 
off the market in the expectation of 
lower prices, 

The figures, taken by themselves, 
present an erroneous position al- 
though there is no doubt that the 
consumption of bread in Canada, as 
well as in the U.S., in the U.K. and 
indeed in all the western world, is 
declining. This is a natural trend 
at a time of general economic pros- 
perity, with high wage rates and 
employment and there is a tendency 
for consumers to indulge themselves 
in a greater variety of foods, despite 
the extra expense, and at such times 
bread is not in great demand as a 
filler food, 

Attempts to improve consumer ac- 
ceptance go on unabated, In Canada 
the National Council of the Baking 
Industry, through its Bakery Foods 
Foundation, its employment of nu- 
tritionists as publicists, and its public 
relations program is striving to im- 
prove the palatability and acceptabil- 
ity of bread. 


Hike in Japan 


In Japan the story is different. 
There the consumption of wheaten 
products is growing and the national 
diet is shifting from rice to bread. 
Because of this the Japanese have 
sent yet another trade mission to 
Canada to inspect wheat and barley 
growing methods and to promote the 
export of additional grain to Japan. 

The delegation is made up of Kohai 
Yamanouchi, a director of the Nisshin 
Flour Milling Co., Masateru Yama- 
gami of the Nippon Flour Mills Co., 
and Shinsaku Egami, an official of 
the food agency. 

Reporting that bread is now one 
of the main staples of the Japanese 
diet, and that Canadian wheat is in 
great demand Mr. Yamanouchi said, 
“We make white bread of high qual- 
ity, and your wheat is ideally suited 
for our needs. Before the war we 
took 100,000 bu. a year, now we take 
26 million bushels of your hard wheat 
and would like to buy more.” He add- 
ed that increased business depends 
upon the success the Japanese manu- 
facturers have in selling their goods 
in Canada under the trade treaty 
signed earlier this year, This will re- 
store the balance of trade and lead 
the way to more wheat purchases. 


Lakehead Wheat 


The Canadian Wheat Board an- 
nounced the closing of the lakehead 


to western wheat shipments Sept. 23, 
a step underlining the snar] now hold- 
ing up the movement of Canadian 
supplies. At the same time the offi- 
cials asked for a boost in the move- 
ment of oats, with preference being 
given to that grain at all points. 

The board also withdrew the con- 
cession effective at the start of the 
crop year authorizing the shipment 
of 1,000 bu. barley by al! western 
producers. The rule allowing special! 
shipments of 1,000 bu. oats was left 
in effect. 

The overseas demand for Canadian 
wheat is showing a major improve- 
ment. India is reported to be inter- 
ested in purchasing 100,000 tons for 
September-October shipment while 
Japan is an expected buyer of a 
similar amount. Germany's require- 
ments of wheat and of rye are re- 
ported to be substantial with one re- 
port mentioning 120,000 tons. 


Freight Rates 

Canadian government officials are 
reported to be studying the possibili- 
ty of paying a subsidy to the two 
railways in compensation for the 
maintenance of the controversial 
Crow’s Nest freight rates for west- 
ern grain. 

Under these privileged rates, es- 
tablished in 1899, most of Canada’s 
grain destined for the export market 
passes through the four western prov- 
inces to shipping points at about half 
the normal freight rate. This, it is 
claimed, involves the railways in 
losses of upwards of $25 million a 
year. 

The problem is tied up with poli- 
tics and the rates have to be main- 
tained because of the resistance by 
farmers to any attempt to hike them. 
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Pacific District of AOM 
Plans Meeting Oct. 8-9 


SPOKANE, WASH. The Pacific 
District of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers will meet Oct. 8-9 at 
the Davenport Hotel in Spokane. 

A program that is different, with 
changes in conference procedure, is 
promised for this year’s event, ac- 
cording to district officia's. 

Registration will take place Friday 
morning, Oct. 8. Business sessions 
will be held Friday afternoon and all 
day Saturday, Oct. 9, with the annual 
banquet Saturday evening. 

A luncheon for the ladies will be 
held Saturday noon. 


————“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHURCHILL ADDITION 

WINNIPEG Work on construc- 
tion of the extension to the Churchill 
grain elevator is now under way. Es- 
timated at $1,729,000, the project is 
expected to be complete for the open- 
ing of the 1955 navigation season. 
The extension will double the eleva- 
tor capacity to bring the total ca 


pacity to 5 million bushels. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Germans Hipped 


The German millers, it is under- 
stood, are somewhat put out at the 
refusal of the Allied Control Com- 
mission to allow the establishment 
of the cartel deemed so necessary 
to restore the industry’s flagging 
fortunes (The Northwestern Miller 
Aug. 31 page 11). 

Modernizations and _ extensions, 
new mills and new equipment, all 
undertaken or acquired since the end 
of the war, have put the German 
industry way out of balance. Capa- 
city is around 60% above consump- 
tion requirements and though a fair- 
ly successful effort to capture ex- 
port markets drained off some of 
the surplus, there appears to be 
little hope of finding business for all 
the available capacity. 

Their mills are wonderful to be- 
hold, their machinery the best that 
money can buy and their technical 
efficiency as good as any in the world. 
But nobody wants the Germans’ sur- 
plus flour. 

Alfred Toepfer, the Hamburg 
trader, uses caustic language to com- 
ment on the situation in his market 
review, a publication that has a world 
wide circulation. He says “Owing to 
the well known genera! decline in the 
consumption of bread and certain ef- 
fects of the war and post war period, 
the German milling trade is suffer- 
ing from substantial excess capaci- 
ties. Full employment is, however, a 
prerequisite to low prices and high, 
increasing output with an adequate 
profit level. All parties concerned, 
including our great champion for a 
free economy, Prof. Erhard, agreed on 
the necessity of setting up a regulat- 
ing cartel for a limited period—an 
institution of which there are ex- 
amples in other liberal countries. 
However, this has been prevented for 
the time being by objections raised 
by the Decartelization and Industrial! 
Deconcentration Group of the Allied 
High Commission. What a discour- 
agement to the German Federal Re- 
public to still have to take orders in 
such a matter today, and how un- 
realistic and unbusinesslike of an al- 
lied commission, in the face of the 


present political situation, to inter- 
fere in details of this kind and to 
make a decision against the inten- 
tions of those involved.”’ 


Outlets Diminish 


Concern is being expressed by the 
British millers at the loss of some 
of their outlets as a result of amal- 
gamation or absorption with one 
or other of the major bakery chains 
now operating in the U.K. Inevitably, 
the departure of the independent 
means the loss of the market to some 


miller although another may take 
up the trade. 
Prominent in recent absorption 


deals is Allied Bakeries, Ltd., part 
of the interests of Canadian born W. 
Garfield Weston. The London Corn 
Circular, a trade publication, com- 
menting on the situation as it af- 
fects the home millers states ‘The 
policy of the Weston group in using 
a considerable percentage of Can- 
adian imported flour is depriving 
them of a considerable part of their 
outlet, or what would be their out- 
let if it were not for the said policy.” 
The paper adds “Little benefit, we 
are told, accrues to the importers.”¢ 


Minature Mill 


Dr. K. W. Neatby, director of the 
science service in the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s Department of Agricul- 
ture, described some of the pro- 
gress made by Canadians in their 
efforts to improve the quality of 
wheat, flour and bread when he spoke 
at the jubilee conference of the As- 
sociation of Applied Biologists in 
London. 

Dr. Neatby stated that a minature 
mill, capable of producing flour from 
less than an ounce of wheat, is being 
designed and constructed at Winni- 
peg as an aid to research. He also 
Cescribed an apparatus that had 
been designed for testing the baking 
quality of wheats during breeding. It 
measures the expansion of balis of 
fermented dough in weak solutions 
of salt. (The Northwestern Miller 
Aug. 31 page 17.) 

Progress in the rapid breeding of 
new varieties of wheat was also de- 


scribed by Dr. Neatby. He said that 
the cereal division in Ottawa had 
recently succeeded in maturing three 
generations of spring wheat hybrids 
between September and April in a 
growth chamber in which light and 
temperature were controlled and 
which had room for 1,000 plants. 
Thus if the first generation of a cross 
between two varieties was grown in 
the field during one summer, it was 
possible for the fifth generation to 
be grown the following summer. A 
growth chamber with space for at 
least 10,000 plants is to be construct- 


ed at the Cereal Breeding Labor- 
atory in Winnipeg, Dr. Neatby re- 


vealed. 


Swedish Sales 


Since private traders took over the 
business of selling Swedish bread 
grain in export markets, business has 
increased, according to market 
sources in Stockholm. Germany is the 
reported buyer of 15,000 tons wheat 
and 10,000 


tons rye with the pos- 
sibility that wheat sales will reach 
40,000 tons in the near future. In 


the first half of this year Germany 
took nearly 127,000 tons of Swedish 
wheat while Denmark and Poland 
have been buyers of substantial 
quantities. Listed as other customers 
are Brazil, Belgium, Britain, Finland, 
France and Ireland with Norway and 
Holland taking rye. 

Germany is making inquiries for 
about 450,000 tons of wheat in ad- 
dition to the Swedish expectation 
The U.S. and Canada are expected 
to supply 120,000 tons each while 
the Argentine will supply 100,000 
tons, Rumania 20,000 tons, Hungary 
20,000 tons and Bulgaria 10,000 tons. 
The supplier of the balance of 60,000 
tons is undetermined. 


Venezuela Mill 


The government as well as private 
interests are reported to be still de- 
bating the possibilities of starting a 
flour milling industry in Venezuela 
in order to cut down the dependence 
on imports from the U.S. and Can- 
ada. In the past four years domestic 
flour consumption is reported to have 
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increased by 50% with imports 
costing more than $17 million a year. 

The most discouraging factor in 
the plan to start a national milling 
industry is the high initial cost. The 
immediate retarding influence, how- 
ever, is the trade agreement with 
the U.S. which regulates import 
duties on flour. Because of this pact 
the government is unable to guar- 
antee the tariff protection so es- 
sential for the progress and estab- 
lishment of a new industry. This 
trade pact ends in 1955 and it is 
hinted that if there is to be no re- 
newal of the agreement a start will 
be made in the erection of at least 
one flour mill, if not two. 


——BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Minneapolis Shippers 
Hear William Brooks 


MINNEAPOLIS William F. 
Brooks, secretary of the National 
Grain Trade Council, Washington, ad- 
dressed members of the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Assn. at the organ- 
ization’s first meeting of the season, 
Sept. 23. Robert Parrott, Cargill, 
Inc., new president of the organiza- 
tion, was chairman. 

Mr. Brooks stressed the import- 
ance of keeping the NGTC informed 
on the exact nature of problems vari- 
ous firms encounter in dealings with 
the government. He also urged the 
grain men to justify fully to Con- 
gress and to the public any actions 
the trade recommends to administra- 
tive agencies as “reasonable and in 
the public interest.” 
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Eight Firms Fined 
In Antitrust Case 


DANVILLE, ILL.—Eight corn mill- 
ing firms were recently fined $5,000 
each in federal court for violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

In an indictment returned last 
April, they were charged with con- 
spiring and combining to fix uniform 
prices for the sale of brewers’ corn 
goods, which were described as corn 
grits and flakes processed by the dry 
milling method and sold to brewers. 

The eight defendants in the case 
were Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville; 
Illinois Cereal Mills,, Inc., Paris, IIl.; 
Decatur (Ill.) Milling Co.; Charles 
Krauss Milling Co., Milwaukee; Evans 
Milling Co., Indianapolis; General 
Foods Corp., New York; Patent Cer- 
eals Co., Geneva, N.Y., and Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes - Barre, 
Pa. 

Seven of the firms pleaded guilty 
to the charges last May. General 
Foods later changed its plea to guilty. 








BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES BATES RETIRES 


Charles Bates, Sr., former manager 
of the grain buying department for 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., now 
a division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
retiring from business. Mr. Bates is 
a past president of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange and for the past 10 
years he has been a partner in the 
Cross-Pacific Co., Compton. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. B. West, Indianapolis 


Bakery Executive, Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS—-Harold B. West, 
president of the West Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, and a governor of the 
American Bakers Assn. for nearly 30 
years, died Sept. 23 in an Indianapolis 
hospital. He was 62 years old. 

He was president of the West Bak- 
ing Co., 1331 East Washington St., 
Indianapolis, which he started 35 
years ago after he purchased the old 
Daugherty Cake Co. His home was at 
4120 North Illinois St. 

Mr. West had served as ABA gov- 
ernor, representing region 10 (Indi- 
ana and Kentucky) for almost 30 
years. Mr. West was born in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., where he got his early 
education, and was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1913. 

During World War I, he directed 
the establishment of the world’s larg- 
est bakery overseas to serve the fight- 
ing forces. Its capacity was 800,000 
Ib. of bread a day. After World War 
I, he organized his own company in 
Indianapolis. 

During World War II, he was a 
bakery consultant for the Secretary 
of War, participated in a large num- 
ber of conferences in Washington and 
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inspected bakeries at military  in- 
stallations. He was active in many 
civic organizations and was one of 
the leading citizens of Indianapolis. 

Survivors are his widow, Mrs. Hilda 
Kirkman West; two sons, Richard 
A. West of Indianapolis, and Stephen 
R. West, serving with the Army at 
Fort Knox, Ky.; and a sister, Miss 
Gertrude B. West of Syracuse, N.Y. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


KANSAS ELEVATOR 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS—-Con- 
struction of a new 250,000-bu. grain 
storage elevator will be started here 
about Oct. 1 by the Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., a newly-organized Kansas 
firm for which the Junction City ele- 
vator will be the initial investment 
in a possible chain of elevators. The 
cost was estimated at $150,000 to 
$160,000. Owners of the new firm are 
of Salina. The two men are partners 
in a contracting firm engaged in con- 
struction of grain storage elevators 
Vernon Smith, Wakita, Okla., has 
been named general manager for the 
firm. The storage facility is expected 

to be completed in January. 





———SREAD iG THE STAFF OF LItt——- 
GENERAL DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK— George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
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announced a dividend of 15¢ per 
share on the shares of common stock 
payable Nov. 1, 1954 to the holders 
of record Oct. 15, 1954. At the June 
16, 1954 meeting, the directors de- 
clared a regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the preferred stock payable 
Oct. 1, 1954 to the stockholders of 
record Sept. 17, 1954. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
high patent family $7@7.40; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $6.55@6 65; first 
clears, unenriched, $5.10@5.20 deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales continued 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Sept. 25, although there 
was a slight recession of prices for 
the period. 

Mills were agreed that buyers 
would continue to hold down pur- 
chases until prices go down consider- 
ably and are more in line with what 
they are willing to pay. Most pur- 
chases made were for early shipment, 
in most cases not exceeding 30 days, 
and all were for fill-in needs. 

Directions for family flour con- 
tinued good, and some mills expressed 
surprise at this fact, due to the un- 
usually good week for family flour 
the previous week. Mills look for a 
slight set-back during the next two 
weeks, until fall promotions get un- 
der way to stimulate buying. 

Soft wheat sales were somewhat 
better for the period, with sales con- 
sisting mostly of cracker-cookie 
types, small amounts to blenders and 
a sprinkling of cake flours. 

Quotations Sept. 25: Spring top 
patent $6.5506.95, standard $6.50@ 
6.90, first clear $6@6.45; hard winter 
short $6.25@6.65, 95% patent $6.15 
“6.55, clear $5.40@5.49; family flour 
$8.05; soft winter short $7.17@7.25, 
standard $6.10@6.47, clear $5.35@ 
5.56. 

St. Louis: Sales last week were of 
limited volume, The price level was 
above buyers’ ideas, and the tendeney 
was to draw on contracts. Shipping 
directions were good. There was a 
good demand for clears and packaged 
goods. 

Quotations Sept. 24: In 100-lb, cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.25, 
top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.55, In 
100-lb, papers: Bakers, cake $7.15, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $5; hard winter short $6.45, 
standard $6.30, clears $5.55; spring 
short $7.05, standard $6.95, clears 
$6.75. 


Boston: The local flour market was 
irregularly lower last week with the 
undertone leaning toward lower val- 
ues. Springs were under constant 
pressure and recorded losses of up to 
15¢ before rallying a cent. First 
clears, however, were on the steady 
side, easing only 5¢ on the inside of 
the price range. Hard winters dis- 
played moderate strength, advancing 
5¢. Most lines of soft wheat flours 
were unchanged for the week, the ex- 
ception being high ratio which dipped 
10¢ on the high side of the range. 

Dealers reported general buying ac- 
tivity was at an extremely low point. 
Most of the trading during the week 
was of the hand-to-mouth variety 
with a near complete absence of for- 
ward booking. Some operators re- 
ported, however, that current spring 
wheat prices were within 15¢ or 20¢ 
of the level in which the last substan- 


tial buying move took place and that 
with the present undertone the pros- 
pects of a general buying movement 
were good. 

In the hard winter wheat section of 
the trade action was very slow. Soft 
wheat flours were practically in the 
same category, with most bakers just 
about marking time, which clearly 
indicates the barometer of general 
business at present. 

Quotations Sept. 25: Spring short 
patents $7.27@7.37, standards $7.174 
7.27, high gluten $7.72@7.82, first 
clears $6.72@6.97; hard winter short 
patents $6.96@7.08, standards $6.76% 
6.88; Pacific soft wheat flour $6 62@ 
6.77, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.82, high ratio $6.37% 7.67; 
family $8.32. 

Buffalo: Sales of all types of flour 
were fairly light last week. Most con- 
sumers have some coverage and they 
are waiting for lower levels before 
re-entering the market. 


While the spring wheat market 


held firm during the week, there was 
a considerable easing in premiums 
and as a result prices were off 11¢. 
Kansas wheat advanced 4¢ and nar- 
rowed the spread between spring 
wheat and Kansas wheat. 

Both high and lower protein clear 
flours were unchanged. 

Soft wheat flour was easier, and 
both pastry and cake flours declined 
10¢. 

It was reported that the govern- 
ment is delaying plans for the pur- 
chase of additional grain storage bins 
because the drouth reduced the ex- 
pected crop yields. 

There was a little more activity in 
the wheat export market during the 
week and the outlook for the future 
has brightened. 

Flour output was above a year ago 
and mill running time ranged from 
six to seven days, with most mills 
on a six-day week basis. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Spring family 
$8.20, high gluten $7.69@7.83, short 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 


U.S. sales Exporting countries—cumulative sales 

Importing Guaranteed for United Statest 
countries—— purchases week* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Total 
Austria ...sees 9,186 Sesees 87 | | ae 720 1,107 
Helgium ...... 23,883 24 429 70 | arr 3,997 4,496 
Bolivia ....++. 4,042 330 104 11 Se ose $15 
Brasil ..cceore 18,328 ..cces 7,350 7,860 = ccncss 7,350 
Ceylon ....+es BEGee sweee: ccnose geecsss e¥esee 415 415 
Costa Rica .... 1,286 21 171 > errr re i8 19 
OURS secsscvces 7,422 196 557 wee. ~lexaeve 9 933 
Denmark ..... 1,837 ateces pee , oo 
fDbom, Republic. 1,029 2 0 2 42 
Keuador ‘ 2,388 51 1 698 751 
4 ae 14,697 Senge 76 
El Salvador ... 7356 7 15 14 161 0 191 
Germany ....+. 55,116 3,685 9,723 9,723 6,465 16,188 
Greece ..e.ssee Smee ctease ' vee ane 
Guatemalat* .. 1,286 ee 1,249 1,249 364 1,613 
Maiti ...:. s<% 1,837 40 135 135 71 206 
Honduras ‘ 735 6 l 18 ; 18 
Ieeland ....... 404 chee l t 5 8 1 
India once. . 36,744 aoe 12,798 os 12,798 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 18 4 24 431 P 455 
Ireland ...... . 10,106 336 605 941 
Israel. P 8,267 _ 5 1,426 1,426 
Japan derses  aeres 744 2,110 2,110 5,136 ,246 
Jordan ..ceses 2,939 ose ee dé. "64 eae , om 
MEOPOR oc ccsoces re eeey ; : oy 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 : 62 Ce ‘sesehe ©: “teens 62 
EAOrIG sceccee 73 1 4 4 2 6 
BEORIGO. ecccece 14,698 > a . ‘ alas . : ai 
Netherlands .. 24,802 514 937 1,773 2,710 314 5.594 8,618 
New Zealand . 5,879 P 1,741 " ‘ 1,741 
Nicaragua , 368 1 18 18 enews 16 34 
Norway eee 8,451 9 129 525 954 , 439 1,393 
Panama aes 845 11 43 13 Sep 10 73 
Peru .. oes 7,349 : eee 6 nannae 
Philippines 8,672 87 1,001 1,001 3 811 1,815 
Portugal 7,349 741 256 997 141 6 1,144 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 ‘ : ; 
Spain o- 9,186 
Switzerland . 7,900 ‘ item. ~6kenwe ween 
South Africa . 13,228 ue 2,063 2,053 5,600 7,663 
Vatican State . 551 . peerde 80066 ‘ ‘ 
Venezuela 6,246 79 $94 397 eens 541 938 
Yugoslavia 3,674 3,546 3,546 

Total wscse 389,373 6,826 24,950 6,483 31,433 16,179 36,234 84,222 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 193,744 44,377 150,913 389,373 

Balance ..eceseeees 162,311 28,198 114,679 305,151 

*U.S. sales (net of adjustments) for week of Sept, 15-21, 1954. tSales confirmed by 
occ through Sept. 21, 1954. {Sales recorded by Wheat Council through Sept. 17, 1954 
**Quota filled, {This total includes 339,000 bu. assigned to France, which has reported the 


sale of 367,000 bu, to Egypt 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 


As of Sept. 17, 1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total rales 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Ralance* 
BELGIUM— 
Belgian Congo 1,102 66 99 185 
NETHERLANDS 
§ Islands . 364 q 8 299 
Surinam : . 255 19 { 12 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) 8756 256 619 
‘Cape Verde Islands 29 l 1 28 
Macau ....... . 74 74 
Mozambique (PEA) 588 138 128 150 
Portuguese Guinea 33 4 20 
Portuguese India 356 356 
st. Thome & Principe $3 1 
SE ww aasee ; 26 2 ‘ 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country, 


$7.24 @ 7.38, standard $7.19 @ 7.28, 
straight $7.14, first clear $6.58@6.86: 
hard winter short $7.13@7.24, stand- 
ard $7.03@7.04, first clear $6.74; soft 
winter short patent $7.71 @ 7.74, 
standard $7.01@7.09, straight $5.76@ 
5.85, first clear $5.26@5.35. 

New York: No substantial gains 
were observed in flour bookings here 
last week, and mills view decreasing 
balances held by bakers in some 
flours as a factor in stimulating buy- 
ing activity in the future. However, 
buyers are in no pressing need, and 
most jobbers and bakers display the 
same lack of interest as in the past 
few weeks. 

There were erratic price changes in 
both spring and southwestern flours 
with spring high glutens and stand- 
ard patents closing the week down 
10¢ and southwesterns up 8¢. These 
changes accentuate the narrowing in 
price spread between springs and 
southwesterns. 

Cake grades moved slowly and 
were not offered freely. Shipping di- 
rections were also slow. 

Quotations Sept. 24: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.71@7.81, 
standard patents $7.16@7.26, clears 
$6.70@7; southwestern short patents 
$6.98@7.10, standard patents $6.88@ 
7; high ratio soft winters $6.35@ 
7.65, straights $5.35@5.70. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of flour have been 
extremely slow throughout the Pitts- 
burgh district and the tri-state area. 
Salesmen say both large and small 
bakeries are well stocked for at least 
60 days and longer as they bought 
heavily some weeks ago when prices 
were lower. Last week both hard 
Kansas and spring flours sold in 
meager amounts, largely for imme- 
diate delivery or at most 30 days. 

Sales of clears and high glutens 
were also very limited, and in soft 
wheat pastry and cake flours bakers 
again stated they bought liberally 
some weeks ago when prices were 
down below current quotations. Fam- 
ily flour sales are stated to be norma! 
for this time of the year. Directions 
are “fair to good.” 

Quotations Sept. 25: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.69@6.85, medium 
patent $6.74@6.90, short patent $6.84 
@7, spring wheat standard patent 
$6.99@7.24, medium patent $7.04@ 
7.29, short patent $7.09@7.34, clears 
$6.15@7.21, high gluten $7.54@7.76;: 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.90@8.20, other brands $7.65@7.81; 
pastry and cake flours $5.45@7.74. 

Philadelphia: All classes of buyers 
appeared content te draw upon bal- 
ances last week so that dealings on 
the local flour market were in low 
gear. Mill representatives said price- 
consciousness was the principal 
stumbling block to a resumption of 
broadening activity and saw no hope 
for any active wave of purchasing 
unless there is a sharp downward re- 
vision in cost, with some of the trade 
hopeful that the recent softness in 
grain was the forerunner of such a 
development. 

In these calculations, however, 
both bakers and jobbers were mind- 
ful of recent crop reports here and 
in Canada, indicating that supplies 
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will be smaller. But there was some 
thinking that perhaps the bullishness 
generated by those advices has been 
pretty well discounted already and, 
with the export picture offering little 
promise of improvement, availability 
might be greater than anticipated. 

Meanwhile, the trade has been 
carefully watching the decline in 
stocks on hand, something brought 
about by the lengthening period since 
most bakers last purchased in vol- 
ume. Thus a larger inquiry is ex- 
pected in coming weeks, although it 
might represent nothing more than 
a multiplication of small orders for 
immediate delivery. The buying po- 
tential is believed to be especially 
large in hard winters, with spring 
users not yet feeling anxiety. A 5¢ 
sack reduction from the previous 
week in the latter served only to 
tighten resistance to prices since 
most thought that a further lowering 
of quotations was in prospect 

Quotations Sept. 25: Spring high 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.35 
a7A45, standard $7.30@7.40, first 
clear $6.90@7; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.25, standard $7.05@7.15; 
soft winter western $5.60@5.80, near- 
by $5.25@5.35. 


South 


New Orleans: There was somewhat 
better interest shown in the flour 
business last week, principally on 
hard winters, by both bakers and job- 
bers. However, the majority of buy- 
ers continue to await a further de- 
cine in prices before reentering the 
market 

Only moderate amounts were sold 
for shipments ranging from 30 days 
to 120 days 

The recession in the price of north- 
ern springs also brought out a small 
amount of business on this type. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
a little more interest in purchasing 
to cover replacements, with Indiana 
and Illinois soft winters in best de- 
mand. Cake flours were slow, with 
bakers showing little interest in pur- 
chasing, apparently preferring to 
work down their present bookings. 
As a result this type of flour was in 
relatively poor demand. Shipping di- 
rections continue to show improve- 
ment, reflecting greater production of 
baked goods. Stocks on hand are now 
fairly heavy and quite adequate to 
take care of the demand. 

A slight improvement was noted 
in export flour sales to Europe, with 
Norway and the Nether!ands purchas- 
ing moderate amounts. Sales to the 
Americas were relatively slow and 
of a routine character. 

Quotations Sept. 24, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.50706.70, 
standard $6.35706.50, first clear $5.25 
“5.65; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $747.15, standard $6.85@7.10, 
first clear $6.6046.80, high gluten 
$7.45@7.70; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@ 5.90, straight $5.25@5.50, first 
clear $5.55@5.90, high gluten cake 
$5.90@6.30; Pacific Coast $707.25. 
pastry $6.4006.50 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: There has been a bulge 
in flour production by local mills dur- 
ing the past couple of weeks due 
to the fact that ocean freight rates 
to the Philippines are due to advance 
the first of October. Hence, mills 
have been grinding at a higher than 
normal rate in order to get ship- 
ments afloat before the new rate 
goes into effect. This has, of course, 
made production heavier than it 
would be on the basis of normal vol- 
ume of business 
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Aside from this, the picture is sta- 
tic, with mills delivering on domestic 
and a rather small volume of pre- 
viously booked Hawaiian business. 

Prices have varied only slightly in 
recent weeks, and there was not 
much change again last week, with 
family patent $8, bluestem $7.20, bak- 
ery $7.33, and pastry $6.40. 

Portland: Flour bookings have been 
on the dull side, with only occasional 
spurts of buying. The larger buyers 
are fairly well taken care of, and 
there is a dearth of a broad export 
business. Mill operations are fair. The 
credit situation is none too good in 
areas where the prolonged lumber 
strike, now settled, held down flour 
consumption. 

Flour prices were off for the week 
with quotations Sept. 24: High gluten 
$7.46, all Montana $7.20, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.38, Bluestem bakers 
$7.20, cake $7.38, pastry $6.50, pie 
$6.10, whole wheat 100% $6.67, gra- 
ham $6.35, cracked wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Another price 
cut, this time of one shilling or 14¢ 
on a sack of 280 lb. imposed by the 
British millers, took the edge off 
what promised to be much greater 
buying interest in Canadian flour in 
the U.K. market. Canadian prices had 
firmed, and though there is still some 
resistance, larger buyers are taking 
the opportunity to book forward in 
order to insure supplies of top grades 
in the next two months. 

Canadian ability to supply top 
quality flour still remains despite the 
pessimistic reports about the new 
crop, for stocks of good milling wheat 
are plentiful. They are not so plenti- 
ful, however, that giveaway prices 
are necessary. 

The Trinidad order for 160,000 
bags, probably the last under bulk 
buying arrangements, saw an Ameri- 
can milling group putting up strong 
competition for the Canadians. Cf the 
requirements for bakers, set at 40,000 
bags, Canada took 15,000 as against 
the U.S. sale of 25,000 bags. For E. 
Grade Canada sold 66,000 bags 
against the U.S. 54,000 bags. Delivery 
is slated for November. 

Inquiries from other sources are 
showing more liveliness, and there is 
room for a little satisfaction among 
the major producers. In the medium 
mill range, however, business is stil] 
described as bad. Mills are working 
at reduced levels. 

The domestic trade also shows an 
improvement, and buyers are showing 
more desire to book ahead. Quota- 
tions Sept. 25: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11@11.50, less cash 
discounts, 98’s cottons, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $8.50@9 bbl., less cash 
discounts, papers, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
poor, a situation leading to near de- 
pression conditions in those smaller 
mills specializing in this trade. A 
price reduction of 1/6 sack 280 Jb. or 
21¢ was announced by the British 
millers for all their English flour. 
and this helps increase the competi- 
tion for the Ontario product. Quota- 
tions Sept. 25: Export $3.45 per 
100 |b., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat is sti!] available on 
call, but movement, as well as de- 
mand, is restricted. Quotations Sept. 
25; $1.31-33@1.37 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
an increased amount of flour to over- 
seas buyers with the total for the 
week ended Sept. 23 equal to 332,000 
bbl. The week previous the total was 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Spring family 
Spring top patent 


Spring high 
Spring short 


Spring standard 
Spring straight 


Spring first 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 


Soft winter short 


Soft winter 
Soft winter 
Soft winter 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Granular blend 


Spring family 


Spring high 
Spring short 


Spring standard 


Spring first 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft) winter 


Family patent 


Bluestem 


Bakery grades 


Pastry 


*100-lb. papers. 


patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina blend 


$ 


Ib. export cottons, 
Ft. Wiliam and British Columbia boundary 


Chicago 


4 


6.55 @6.95 


6 


5.3505 
5.00@5 
5.80@4 


New Y 


, 


7.71@7 


7.16@ 
6.70@ 
6.980 
6.88@ 


5.35 @6.7 


&.91@9.97 


Seattle 
wr.oo 
W720 
@7.33 
@6.40 


7.35@ 


7 
7 
7 
6.90@ 
7 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 )b.) 


prompt delivery 


Mpls Kans. City 
S6.64@7.85 § 
" 


-@ 


@6.54 


2298 
ee 


was 
@A.05 
@7.75 
Phile 

a 
857.95 


30@ 


15@ 
05a 
“ 
“ 


@. 6.37@5 


“a 


5.60@5.70 


a 
a 


Spring top patent 
Bakers 
Winter exportst 


Montreal-Halifax 
tRakery wheat flour 


@ soe 
40@ 7.70 
25@6,30 
16@ 
90@ 


hos 


a--3 
-3-3- 





Toronto 


tSt. Louis Buffalo 


@. $...@8.20 
wes a 
~+@ ... 7.690@7.83 
-@7.06 7.24@7.38 
-@6.96 7.19@7.28 
++@... -.@T14 
-.-@6.7% 6.58686 

-@7.90 ..@ 


-@6.45 T.193@7.24 
~@6.80 T.03@7.04 


@56.65 + @6.74 
@6.25 -»-@ 

.@ V.71@7.74 
“a 7.01@7.09 


~-@5A0 G.TO@ERS 
@M5.00 §.26@56.55 
@6.48 5.65@5,75 
W4i.73 4.9004 
u : e a“ 





Pittsburgh *New rl 
8.32 $7.900@8.20 §...@ 


7.54@7.76 7.45@7,70 
7.09@7.34 7.00@ 7.15 


6.99@7.24 6857.10 
6.15@7.21 6.606.450 
6.84@7,00 6.50@ 6.70 
“.690@G.85 6.28560 6.50 


a 5.25 @56.66 
u 5.606.090 
u 5.25@5,50 
“ 6.6560 5.90 
§.35@6.61 ° u 
4.65 @4.76 “w 
S.N2G@8.O2 “ 


*Winniper 


$11.00@11.50 $11.00 @11.60 
5.50@ 9.00 9.65@ 9.95 


w 3.45 “a 


**For delivery between 
10)-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed itn 100-1Ib 


Bran 


Standard midds 


Flour midds 
Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 


Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


5.004 
£2.00@5 
55.00@ 56 








16 


Chicago 


,00@ 


a 





Minneapolis 


$39.50 40.00 
411.00@ 42.00 


Kansas City 
$39.25@39.765 $42.7 
50@ 47.00 
Bran 
$48.00@ 50.00 
39.00 @ 44.00 


summarized from the 


sacks, f.o.b 


buffalo 

$41.50@ 46 
19.500 50.00 
56.000 59.00 
56. 00@61.00 


Ft. Worth 
$47.00 47.50 
55.004 55.50 


‘ 
Shorte 


$52.09 54.00 
42,00 @47,00 


New Orleans 


market review are based on ca 
indicated points 


Vhiladeiphia Hoaton 
wh2.o0 5 uw 51.50 
156.00 “55.50 
a“ a 
“7 66.00 wo 


Seattle 


S48 00% 49.25 5 a“ 
57.00@ 57.50 @ ° 
“ua 7 456.00 
Middlings 


$58.0047 60.00 
418.00@562.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Hoard 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), Sept. 18, and the coresponding date of a year ago 


Wheat— 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Iuluth 
Afloat 
Enid . 
Fit, Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria . 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louts 
Wichita 
Lakes 


Canals , 


Total» 


2,075 
3,445 
17,050 
20,0384 
1,433 

2,77¢ 
1,799 
20,109 
12,616 
21,103 
99 


496,693 





1963 
5,877 
422 
19,231 
447 
19,094 


36,980 





151 
110 


314,276 


1,740 


6,343 24,142 


n— cae Outs — 


1963 1954 1953 


313 


81 2,48 2,429 


73 


308 4,332 1,359 


242 530 416 


222 342 316 

335 439 23 

962 66: 

631 6,686 7,62 
173 2 
4 1 


382 2,610 


147 278 

43 

61 787 aS 
247 808 62 


80 919 87 


160 
111 


313 


296 


c Rye— -~TBarley 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
6 oe 136 
1,015 a1 412 474 
8,472 4,320 412 558 
342 424 3,921 2,049 
M1 11 39 1 
6 32 
118 154 | ‘9 
1 1,136 1,760 
1,163 442 4,441 «4,119 
4 24 ‘ 64 
1 
2 4 
2 10 » 17 
17 13 
42 11 45 


11,787 6,515 16,410 9,303 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Rept 
Sept, 21 
Sept 
Rept 
Rept. 24 


-~-CORN 
Chicago 


Sept 0 
Rept, 21 


Rept. 23 


1 

1 
Sept, 22..15 

1 
pt. 24..1 


Minneapolis 











‘ zit 
236% 216% 


f 


wing grain futures quotations in leading mark 


WHEAT 


— 
May Ler 
$7 219 
18% 8621S 
97 216% 
% 216% 217% 


Chicago 
lec Mar 
146% 149% 
145% 148 
140% 143 i 
139% 142 1 
139% 142 1 


Mar 
221% 218% 
220% 7" 
218% 
214% 
15% 204% 
—— RY E——_ 


Oct 
141% 
139% 142% 
i% 139% 
130% 136% 


120% 137 


a ¢ 


July Lee 


207 
206 
204% 
204% 








Kansas City- 





Chicago 


FERS 


3) 


per bushel 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
May Trex Mar 
hard 
47 350 


45% 350 
345 360 
345% 360 





341 346 

A TB- — 
Minneapolis 
Mar Dee. May 
719 72% 72% 
14% 73 12%, 
78% 72% 72% 
78% 72% 72% 

790% 12% 73 
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CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 

is noted 
the world over 
for producing 

a high yield of bread 


CAMADIAN FLOUR EXPORT COMMITTER 
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CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 


and 


jaking guaiities 






Winner sited trv ( cannadnan wha al oo Merteod 
the temhd onvar bom pecnbnae ving « baghy yrs of 
treesad. “Tite tesatinn Seve ue igh wwrne 

demos patos A Ong Brat prtvns Loew o 
encase wre. A eee gree wee) 
foacuce Phooey ek wopetiany Mee od 
ee Re ee dl 
fangperis Chee easels Paperin 

fore dint whew pesporwt Le 


werenens of Capendinn has word 





oo ING STREET, GAST 
TonONTO ‘ CANADA 


oak SOR 





él 


doughs 


eat 
lawer yields of 


smolties “heower looves bf 4 
” * ah 








ADS BOOST CANADIAN FLOUR — Both Canadian millers and the govern- 
ment are boosting flour milled from Canadian wheat in advertising campaigns. 
At the left above is the Canadian Flour Export Committee illustration, aimed 
at interesting British bakers in the merits of their flour. Insertions are ap- 
pearing at regular intervals in the main U.K. baking trade papers. The pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Canadian Flour Export Committee, an organization 
covering 99% of the country’s milling capacity, is under the direction of 
Herbert A. E, Collins, export manager of Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and chairman of the group’s publicity committee, To arouse the interest of 
British bakers in the merits of flour milled from Canadian wheat, whether 
produced in the home mills or imported, the Canadian government has re- 
sumed the promotional campaign inaugurated last year. Illustrated at the 
right above is one of the series of advertisements now appearing at regular 
intervals in the U.K, milling and baking trade press. 





254,000 bbl. IWA countries took 75,- 
000 bbl, while 257,000 bbl. were shown 
as Class 2 sales and it was under- 
stood that a good share of the latter 
was worked to the U.K. Domestic 
trade remains moderate and prices 
are steady. 


Quotations Sept. 25: Top patent 


springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 


boundary $117011.60; second patents 
$10.50@ 11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 


lots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices quoted early 
this week are steady to a shade 
easier than a week ago, with the 
market termed quiet but sufficient 
demand apparent to absorb fairly 
good offerings. According to trade 
reports a substantial quantity of mill- 
feed recently was put in storage, a 
factor which has helped stabilize the 
market. Quotations Sept. 27: Bran 
$39.50@ 40, standard midds. $41@42, 
flour midds. $49.50, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: Prices are holding 
about steady on wheat millfeeds. Of- 
ferings are adequate, while there is 
no great amount of demand from 
mixers, Nevertheless, there is an un- 
dertone of strength that seems to 
give the market stability and an ap- 
parent ready acceptance of cash sup- 
plies for storage. Quotations Sept. 27, 
carlots, sacked, Kansas City: Bran 
$39.25 39.75, shorts $46.50@47. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings insufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
24: Bran $39@39.50, shorts $46.50@ 
47. Prices on bran were unchanged 
to 25¢ ton lower, while shorts ad- 
vanced 50¢ ton, compared with the 
preceding week, 

Salina; Demand was good with 


bran $1 ton lower and shorts 
ton higher. Supplies of bran were 
adequate but shorts were scarce 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
23: bran $39@39.50, gray shorts $47 
@ 47.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was good from mixers in the south- 
east and jobbers in the immediate 
area. Prices were too high for mill- 
feeds to work East. Quotations, basis 


50¢ 


Kansas City, Sept. 27: Bran $394 
39.50, shorts $46.50@47. 
Oklahoma City: There was no 


change in the price of millfeed. Quo- 
tations, straight cars: Bran $42@43, 
millrun $45.25 @ 46.25, shorts $48.50@ 
49.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 

‘ort Worth: The demand last week 
was good for both bran and shorts, 
while offerings were limited; mixed 
cars and trucks continue to take a 
considerable part of production. Quo- 
tations September 24: bran $47@ 
47.50, gray shorts $55@55.50 deliv- 
ered Texas common points, about $1 
higher on both bran and shorts, com- 
pared with one week previous 

Chicago: Millfeed sales continued 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Sept. 27, due to very 
little interest on the part of feed 
manufacturers to purchase extensive- 
ly at this time. Prices remained fairly 
stable to slightly lower. Quotations 
Sept. 27: Bran $42@42.50, standard 
midds. $45@45.50, flour midds. $524 
52.50, red dog $55 @56. 

St. Louis: Millfeed in the South- 
west was strong for both bran and 
shorts, but mills east of the Missouri 
River had ample supplies at discounts 
Quotations Sept. 24: Bran $42.75@ 
43.25, shorts $51@51.50, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed demand was very 
slow in the local market last week 


as most buyers preferred to adopt a 
cautious attitude in their potential 
commitments. The tone was generally 
regarded as weak with the domestic 
feeds moving to the forefront as com- 
pared with Canadian, which up to re- 
cently absorbed most of the trading 
action. Offerings of both domestic 
and Canadian feeds were fairly insist- 
ent, a factor which only appeared to 
intensify the average buyer’s reluc- 
tance to make any extensive commit- 
ments. Bran closed about $1.50 lower 
for the week while middlings declined 


$2.50. Quotations Sept. 25: Bran 
$51.50, midds. $55.50. 
Buffalo: Sales to both large and 


small country mixers were light last 
week as mills continued to run on 
their inventories. What sales were 
made were on a nearby basis. Bran 
was unchanged and demand continues 
light because pastures are still good 
and there is plenty of after feed left 
in fields. Bran is expected to pick up 
after the first frost and when more 
storage space is available. Middlings 
eased 50¢ to $1 a ton because demand 
from poultry growers has slackened. 
Heavy feeds were off $1 to $2.50 a 
ton. The New England area was not 
in the market during the week and 
few sales were made to that region. 
Mill running time ranged from six to 
seven days and output was higher 
than it has been in many months. 
Quotations Sept. 24: Bran $4450@ 
45.25, standard midds. $49.50@50, 
flour midds $56@59, red dog $56% 61. 

Pittsburgh: Grain men state that 
a record crop of corn and oats and 
other grains is being harvested in 
this state, which accounts for slack 
business in millfeeds. Last week was 
a dull sales week in all millfeed and 
grain. Quotations Sept. 24,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $48.30@ 50.90, 
standard midds. $53.30@53.40, flour 
midds. $60.30@60.90, red dog $65.90 
“166.40. 

Philadelphia: A modest decline in 
millfeed quotations on the local mar- 
ket last week failed to generate any 
appreciable broadening of activity. 
Apparently most users were hopeful 
that the downward 


revision was a 
forerunner of others which would 
bring costs more in line with their 
ideas on rates of payment. Mean- 


while, the buying potential is be- 
lieved to be large. The Sept. 25 quo- 
tations showed bran at $52, off $1 
from the previous week, while a 
similar reduction took = standard 
midds. to $56 and a $2 decline 
dropped red dog to $66. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business was 
a little easier last week, with bran 
prices remaining steady while shorts 
were irregular but slightly higher. 
Mill offerings were not pressing and 
easily took care of the demand since 
mixers and jobbers hesitated to pur- 
chase at the asking prices and booked 
only for immediate needs. Futures 
were down slightly and the market 
easier. Quotations Sept. 24: Bran $48 
149.25, shorts $57@57.50. 

Seattle: The market was quiet, with 
some selling pressure on nearby ship- 
ment as mills endeavored to keep 
abreast of the current heavy grind. 
Thus quick shipment millfeed was 
rather generally offered at $45, de- 
livered common transit points, but 
October shipment was firm at $46. 
Mills feel that the grind will fall off 
after the first of October, and do not 
want to put forward business on the 
books at current levels. 


Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $50 
ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with supply ex 


ceeding demand and mills operating 
seven days a week to capacity. Plants 
are booked well into October. Quo- 
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tations Sept. 24: Red bran and mill- 
run $44, midds. $49. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $51, midds. $56. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Shortages are 
still evident in certain areas, although 
the market is not overly affected be- 
cause demand is restricted. Quota- 
tions Sept. 25: Bran $48@50, shorts 
$524 54, midds. $58460, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Eastern Canada contin- 
ues to take most of the output of 
millfeeds from plants in Western 
Canada and the volume of trade is 
holding well. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations Sept. 25: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@44, shorts $42 
@47, midds. $48@52. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices dropped about 
20¢ sack, reflecting the dip in rye 
grain markets, and sales remained 
light. Quotations Sept. 27: White rye 
$4.80, medium rye $4.60, dark rye 
$4.05. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales continued 
dull in the central states for the pe- 
riod ending Sept. 25. Prices were still 
much higher than buyers were willing 
to pay, and it was expected this 
situation would prevail for some time. 
Quotations Sept. 25: White patent 
rye $5@5.16, medium $4.8004.96, 
dark 3.80@4.41. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week were reported fairly 
good. Quotations Sept. 24: Pure white 
$5.48, medium $5.28, dark $4.73, rye 
meal $4.98. 


Buffalo: Rye moved substantially 


lower last week and was off 20¢. 
Sales were nominal as most con- 
sumers expect lower prices despite 


poor crop prospects. Quotations Sept. 
24: White rye $5.65@5.75, medium 
rye $5.4575.65, dark rye $4.90@5. 
New York: Rye flour prices dipped 
15¢ over the past week, strengthen- 
ing the resistance of buyers hoping 
for more attractive price levels. 
Small scattered bookings were report- 
ed. Quotations Sept. 24 for pure 
white patents were $5.50@5.65. 
Philadelphia: Price consciousness 
was considered the principal deter- 
rant to a broadening of activity in 
the local market last week as deal- 
ings remained on a restricted basis 
even though reports indicate that 
supplies on hand are below what 
bakers would prefer to have available 
at this time of year. A 10¢ sack re- 
duction from the previous week, 
which only cancelled out part of the 
recent increase, failed to stimulate 
interest. The Sept. 25 quotation on 
rye white of $5.60@5.70 compared 
with $5.70@5.80 the week before. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are con- 
fined to small lots for immediate use 
Price resistance continued strong. Di- 
rections were fair. Quotations Sept 
24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.35@5.51, 
medium $5.05@5.31, dark $4.65@ 4.76, 
b'ended $6.59@6.72, rye meal $4.65@ 
5.01. 
Portland: White patent $6.85, pure 
dark rye $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
firming as illustrated by recent price 
hikes. Demand is starting to take up 
the normal tempo for this time of the 
year. Quotations Sept. 25: Rolled oats 
in 80 Ib. cottons $5.70, oatmeal in 
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98 lb. cottons 
Montreal 


$6.90, f.o.b. Toronto- 


Winnipeg: The seasonal fall trade 
in rolled oats and oatmeal is being 
well sustained, and while there ap- 
pears to be little or no export busi- 
ness reflecting in western mills, most 
of the immediate production is ear- 
marked for domestic consumption. 
Prices are steady. Quotations Sept. 
25: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.05@ 
5.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.90@6.15. 
All prices cash carlots. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Aid to USDA Drouth 


Committee Appointed 


WASHINGTON—Robert T. Hall of 
Randolph, Vt., has been appointed 
special assistant to Kenneth L. Scott, 
director of USDA's Agricultural Cred- 
it Service and chairman of the de- 
partment’s drouth committee. 

In announcing the appointment, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, said Mr. Hall will spend most 
of his time in the nation’s drouth 
areas, handling on-the-spot problems 
as they arise. 

Mr. Hall, a native of Canon City, 
Colo., although now a resident of Ver- 
mont, served many years as an official 
of the disaster loans section of the 
Farm Credit Administration. He has 
had experience in administering agri- 
cultural assistance program in many 
states. 

His new assignment will take him 
into any drouth state where repre- 
sentation of the USDA drouth com- 
mittee is required to make the Feder- 
al aid programs operate smoothly and 
effectively. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Procter & Gamble Buys 
Canadian Soybean Plant 


TORONTO—-A newly formed Cana- 
dian subsidiary of the Procter & 
Gamble Co. of Cincinnati has pur- 
chased the soybean plant of Victory 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Canadian Breweries, 
Ltd. 

E. P. Taylor, chairman of the brew- 
ery company, making the announce- 
ment, explained that the malt plant 
and brewers’ yeast and dried grains 
divisions of Victory Mills were not 
included in the deal. 

The soybean plant was built by 
Canadian Breweries at the request of 
the government to alleviate the war 
time shortage of oils and fats in 
Canada. 

The new company has been named 
Victory Soya Mills, Ltd., with Neil H. 
McElroy, of the Procter & Gamble 
organization, as president. E. L. New- 
man will be vice president and gener- 
al manager. Mr. Newman has been 
with Procter & Gamble for 28 years 
and will come to Toronto from Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he has been man- 
aging a large soybean mill. Named 
as vice presidents are J. C. Hender- 
son, R. G. Loftus, A. R. Gillespie and 
George Abrams, all members of the 
staff of Victory Mills, Ltd. 

Mr. McElroy states that soybeans 
will be bought from Canadian grow- 
ers to the maximum extent possible. 
The size of the crop in Canada has 
increased from 220,000 bu. recorded 
in 1940 to 4,406,000 bu. in 1953 


———BREAD 1S THE STAPF OF LIFE 


Ear] H. Hanson Heads 
Northwest Feed Group 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ear! H. Hanson, 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., 
week 


last 
was elected president of the 
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Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
for the 1954-55 year. 

Mr. Hanson, who has served previ- 
ously as a vice president, succeeds 
Harry G. Cowan, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc. 

Named vice presidents were S. E. 
Gordinier, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
J. C. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., and 
C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., Inc. 

George Gates, Feedstuffs, was re- 
elected secretary, and R. A. Blom- 
field, Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage, 
was elected treasurer. 

The board of directors consists of 
12 members, including the three vice 
presidents and the three most recent 
past presidents active and in good 
standing. The three past presidents 
on the board are Mr. Cowan; Wayne 
Fish, Wayne Fish & Co., and L. O. 
Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, Inc. 

Also elected to the board were 
N. E. Dewes, General Mills, Inc.; R. 
M. Edstrom, Glencoe (Minn.) Mills, 
Inc.; J. H. Conlee, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co.; Ted Harstad, Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; 
John Norblom, Farm Feed Manufac- 
turing Co., Litchfield, Minn., and A. H. 
Roffers, Northwest Cooperative Mills, 
Inc. 
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Aubrey Company 
Lets Contract for 
New Feed Plant 


LOUISVILLE—Aubrey Feed Mills 
has let a contract for the construc- 
tion of a modern new feed plant to 
be built on the site of the mill which 
was destroyed by fire July 31. 

The new plant, of steel and con- 
crete construction, will range up to 
176 ft. in height from the ground 
level. It will have approximately 65 
bins of varying capacities. All new 
machinery and equipment will be 
installed. 

The Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City, will build the plant. 

In the meantime, according to T. 
E. Aubrey, president, the company 
has renovated its old No. 1 mill on 
Geiger Street and will have it run- 
ning with about half the capacity of 
the burned plant. 

Aubrey also is re-equipping its 
old No. 2 mill, the former Southern 
Feed & Grain plant, on Garden 
Street, or East Chestnut, and plans 
to have it in operation by late No- 
vember. With these two plants, the 
company expects to take care of all 
its trucking trade and its rail trade. 

New machinery is being installed 
in the temporary mills, which will 
be held as stand-by plants after the 
large new mill is completed. They 
will be held for peak demands or 
emergency requirements. 

These two mills will give the com- 
pany as much emergency capacity as 
the burned plant had. The new plant 
will have an even larger capacity. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.s 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 18 
1954, and Sept. 20, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 


ing Administration of the U.8. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0060's omitted) 
Canadian 
- American -—in bond- 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
18 20, 18, 20, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat 426,888 341,797 76 1,010 
Corn . 18,367 7,185 7 
Oats 25,368 25,019 1,376 
Rye - 12,106 5,673 662 
Barley 20,880 14,838 142 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Sept. 18, 


fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
1,621 (678) bu. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — The decision of 
Secretary Benson as to modification 
of the diverted acreage control pro- 
gram must be attributed to the per- 
sistent and careful efforts of associ- 
ate director of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, Walter C. Berger, who 
from the outset of the official discus- 
sions held the position that the origi- 
nal program was too bitter a pill for 
the farm community to digest in one 
dose. (News stories on the easing of 
acreage curbs appeared in the Sept. 
~1 issue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

The drastic controls were drawn 
up in a formal U.S. Department of 
Agriculture meeting at which Mr. 
Berger was overridden by copy-book 
experts who saw the farm from the 
class room and not from the feedlots 
or the poultry house or the range. 

However, Mr. Berger, trained long 
ago on an Iowa State line where the 
going was tough for a young fresh- 
man guard, bided his time and finally 
sold his basic ideas to Secretary Ben- 
son. Those ideas were essentially the 
moderate approach to the transition 
from a high price supported farm 
market, 

Presents Facts 

After the original stiff decision as 
to diverted acreage the old Iowa 
guard bided his time and assembled 
facts and figures which he presented 
to Secretary Benson after the issu- 
ance of the Sept. 1 crop report. 

That report was the Berger clinch- 
er which swerved the Secretary from 
his first position. It proved the basic 
Berger contention that not only was 
the diverted acreage program too stiff 
a dose of unpleasant medicine eco- 





Cipperly 


nomically but it was a dangerous 
course to pursue as long as drouth 
conditions spread their shadow over 
the farm communities. 

To the Berger warnings were added 
timely support from a feed industry 
committee’ which cited the dangers 
of a vegetable protein shortage. 

The change in Secretary Benson's 
position on diverted acreage, of 
course, reflects his willingness to ad- 
just himself to facts as he finds them 

a good test of an administrator— 
but major credit must be given to 
Walt Berger who stood fast in face 
of adversity and refused to lose a 
war because of one battle reversal. 


Original Idea Adopted 


Mr. Berger's first idea of an ade- 
quate subsidy on a drouth area feed 
grain subsidy level also was recog- 
nized when Secretary Benson boosted 
that from 60¢ to $1 cwt. Here again 
is the intuitive judgment of the feed 
man. Mr. Berger assayed the situa- 
tion as one requiring not less than 
90¢ cwt. to move feed supplies into 
the drouth areas so that livestock 
men would not be discouraged and 
be inclined to liquidate their herds 
rather than make further investments 
in feed supplies which had to be im- 
ported into their areas. 

At the working level of policy 
making Mr. Berger seems to have 
carried the day. His boss, James R. 
McConnell, came through with sub- 
stantial backing for his teammate, 
and the adjustment announced re- 
cently should indicate a broadening 
of the drouth area relief efforts of the 
administration. 





USDA Reports 


Drop in Farm 
Cash Receipts 


WASHINGTON~—-Farmers received 
about $17.4 billion from marketings 
in the first eight months of 1954 
4% less than the revised cash re- 
ceipts total for the corresponding 
period last year, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Prices of farm products averaged 
3% lower than last year, with the 
total volume of marketings nearly 
the same. 

The eight-month total of cash re- 
ceipts from livestock and livestock 
products was approximately $11 bil- 
lion, or 2% less than a year earlier. 
Receipts from meat animals, esti- 
mated at $5.9 billion, were 5% larg- 
er than last year, but this increase 
was more than offset by declines 
for dairy products and poultry and 
eggs. Dairy receipts of $2.8 billion 
were down 6% because of lower av- 
erage prices, and receipts from poul- 
try and eggs, estimated at $2.1 bil- 
lion, were down 12%, mostly because 
ol lower egg prices. m 

Total crop receipts in the eight- 
month period were about $6.4 bil- 
lion, or 7% less than in the same 
period last year. Declines in re- 
ceipts from cotton, wheat, tobacco 
and vegetables were only partly off- 
set by an increase for corn. 

The USDA report on the farm in- 
come situation also showed that 
farmers’ realized net income in the 
first half of 1954 was at an annual 
rate of about $12.5 billion. This was 


slightly higher than the rate during 
the second half of 1953, but down 
from the total of $12.8 billion for 
the full year 1953. 

Farmers’ realized net income de- 
clined in the second and third quar- 
ters of 1953, recovered part of the 
loss in the fourth quarter and in 
the first quarter of 1954, and then 
declined again in the second quarter 
of 1954. 

Production expenses in the first 
half of 1954 were at a higher rate 
than in 1953 because of increases 
in taxes and interest charges. 

Judging from preliminary data, 
production expenses in the third quar- 
ter of this year are likely to be 
somewhat lower than in the second 
quarter, But on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, gross income is likely to be 
down more than expenses, probably 
resulting in a further dip in realized 
net income in the third quarter. 


WEIGHMASTERS ELECT 


* 


©. W. Rebinson, Louisville, Ky., was 
elected president of the Terminal 
Grain Weighmasters National Assen. 
at a meeting in connection with the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
convention in Cincinnati Sept. 19-21. 
He succeeds W. J. Slawny, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Other new officers are: 
First vice president, C. A. Stoffel, 
Sioux City, lowa; second vice presi- 
dent, Norman Krug, Buffalo, N.Y., 
and sergeant-at-arms, E. M. Ourl, 
Chicago. A. E. Schultz, Toledo, Ohlo, 
was reelected secretary. 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


€ 








.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
| (RBAKERS FLOUR’ 
The Quaker Oats Company 












QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Mille at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
A 
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Broader Feed Rules 


CINCINNATI — The feed rules 
committee of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. has recommended 
to the board of directors of the latter 
that representatives of severa! allied 
industries be invited to participate as 
members of the committee. 

The action, taken during the 58th 
annual convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers Nationa! Assn. at Cin- 
cinnati Sept. 19-21, is designed to en- 
courage coordinated thinking on 
trade rules among several! industries. 

The recommendation of the feed 
rules committee to the association's 
board of directors is that the mem- 
bership of the feed rules committee 
be enlarged “so that this increase in 
the committee embraces and reflects 
representation of those allied indus- 
tries, and only providing in each case 
where that industry evidences its de- 
sire to participate in this move of 
coordination.” 

A preamble to the resolution, back- 
grounding the reasons for the recom- 
mendation, states that the present 
rules committee of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. is comprised 
of three members. This would be 
broadened with the representation of 
any other groups who want to coop- 
erate “in approaching (the rules) 
with intelligent understanding. The 
eventual hope is that all segments 
eventually will work under one rule.” 

“During the past year,” the pre- 
amble continues, “the GFDNA trad- 
ing rules committee has worked close- 
ly with a newly organized standing 
committee known as the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. Commit- 
tee of Purchasing Agents. 

“This committee was activated by 
the AFMA board of directors on Oct 
7, 1953, 

“It was pointed out by the AFMA 
that its membership, by and large, 
uses the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. trading rules. However, 
these same firms must also purchase 
under the trading rules of soybean 
processors, cottonseed processors, al- 
falfa dehydrators, corn millers and 
flour millers. Variance in the re- 
spective group rules is said to com- 
plicate purchasing procedures. 

“The general aim of the AFMA 
Committee of Purchasing Agents is 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the mutual problems of the 
buyer and the seller. In no way or 
manner is any attempt being made to 
interfere with competitive free mar- 
kets. 

‘This AFMA Committee of Pur- 
chasing Agents is cooperating with 
all other AFMA committees in re- 
gard to purchasing functions and 
problems pertaining to purchasing. 

“The AFMA board of directors has 
limited the scope of this committee's 
functions strictly to the methods and 
mechanics of purchasing. 

“The long range purpose of the 
committee is to help improve proce- 
dure in purchasing. The general com- 
mittee, comprised of 12 purchasing 
agents appointed by the AF MA board, 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








Unit Proposed 


is organized with six sub-committees, 
of five men each. These sub-commit- 
tees have been working closely with 
the following allied trade groups: 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nationa! Assn., 
American Dehydrators Assn., Nation- 
al Soybean Processors Assn., Na- 
tional Cottonseed Processors Assn., 
Millers National Federation, Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation.” 


——~SREAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
Promotes Harry Hughes 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces the appointment of Harry 
A. Hughes, vice president of St. Regis 
Sales Corp., its sales subsidiary, as 
assistant general sales manager of 
the multiwall packaging division. 

Howard C. Peterson, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of St. Regis Sales Corp., as east- 
ern district sales manager of the mul- 
tiwall packaging division succeed’ Mr. 
Hughes. 

From 1938 to 1941, Mr. Hughes was 
with St. Regis as a sales trainee at 
various of its mills and plants. In 
1945, following Air Corps duty, he 


sales representative in the Chicago 
and Minneapolis territories. He was 
appointed assistant eastern district 
sales manager in 1949 and eastern 
district sales manager in 1952. He be- 
came a vice president of St. Régis 
Sales Corp. in 1953. 

Mr. Peterson joined St. Regis in 
1952 as a member of the sales staff. 
In 1953, he was appointed southwest- 
ern district sales manager and made 
a vice president of St. Regis Sales 
Corp. He made his headquarters in 
Birmingham, Ala., until his present 
appointment. 


~——BREAD i§6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Northwest Chemists Hear 
Cereal Chemistry Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS Approximately 
35 persons were on hand Sept. 24 for 
a “publications night” meeting of the 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists in the 
clubroom of The Northwestern Miller 
and Milling Production. 

Dr. W. F. Geddes of the University 
of Minnesota, editor of Cereal Chem- 
istry, discussed the purposes, oper- 
ation procedures and problems of the 
association's scientific publication. He 
pointed out that scientific progress 
depends on publication of scientific 
papers such as those appearing in 
Cereal Chemistry. 

A report on the meeting of section 
officers at the annual AACC meeting 
was given by Dr. Kenneth Gilles of 
General Mills, Inc., vice chairman of 
the Northwest Section. 

At the conclusion of the dinner 
meeting, the chemists toured the new 
offices and plant of The Northwestern 
Miller and Milling Production. 


PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 











CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
e change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 












for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 














‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders | 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
eo 


1911 Baltimore «+ 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








* a 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 













SUPERIOR 
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Atlanto Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
Delles Sevennah 
INDUSTRY Tei Winter Hoven, Fla 
since Denver 
: les Angeles Sen Francisco 
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Large U. S. Exports of Soybeans Indicated 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON-—A soybean export 
total of almost 100 million bushels is 
in the cards for the coming crop year 
if present price relationships are un- 
changed and the government does not 
impose restraints on exports. 

This astonishing information on the 
export situation—a key factor in the 
soybean and soybean meal supply and 
price outlook—came to this reporter 
last week from the most reliable for- 
eign trade source in the government. 

His basic figures provide the sub- 
stance of his predictions and are sup- 
ported by export trade reports of for- 
ward sales of soybeans already regis- 
tered from the new crop. 

Here is the official ledger sheet, 
subject to the qualifications men- 
tioned above: 

There is a firm fixed demand for 
30 million bushels of soybean exports 
from the U.S. this crop year to Japan, 
Formosa, Korea and Canada. The 
U.S. domestic price will not be a fac- 
tor, this official says. 

Western European demand will be 
substantially above that of last year, 
he declares, with up to a $3.50 bu. 
US. price. 

Far eastern demand will be ful- 
filled up to $4 bu., C.LF. the Far 
East, it is said. 

It is forecast that at a level of 
$3.50 bu. for beans for western Eu- 
rope, cottonseed oil would move into 
the foreign market. 

This responsible government official 
says that U.S. soybean exports this 
year will be not less than 50 million 
bushels, ana, subject to the qualifica- 
tions as to price, they can reach the 
100-million-bushel level. 

Here is a tough market situation. 
Informed New York export sources 
say that October-November-Decem- 
ber bean sales have reached more 
than a 15-million-bushe] total. That 
appraisal appears to confirm latest 
trade reports of forward sales. 

Those trade reports did not, how- 
ever, show any substantial forward 
bean buying from the Far East, which 
purchases significantly are seen as 
firm and not deferrable commitments. 

Canada is seen as taking not less 
than 5 million bushels of beans from 
the U.S. this crop year. 

The big optimistic balance of 70 
million bushels would have to move 
to Western Europe and the Middle 
East if a 100 million bushel export 
is attained. 

This government official says that 
this level can only be reached if pres- 
ent price relationships remain as of 
this date, and no official restraints 
are imposed on exports. 

This same official thinks that West- 
ern European demand wil! dry up 
when the domestic U.S. market for 
beans reaches a level of $3.50 Chi- 
cago. 

Export sales reports now indicate 
that more than 15 million bushels 
of beans have already been sold. Re- 
liable information from the trade con- 
firms this total and also discloses that 
the Far East demand is only in small 
part fulfilled in this total. 

This could mean that export de- 
mand is making itself felt at the har- 
vest and prices for beans can remain 
on the low side until buyers realize 
that the export account has reduced 
the crop availability to the extent 
that a better than 50-million-bushel 
export leve)] is in sight. 

But if the foreign buying is in the 
current market, as happened last year 
when the bulk of foreign buying came 


at the $3 bu. level, the domestic mar- 
ket may find that there is a big price 
gap which can run up the bean price 
in later months. 

This official believes, however, that 
conditions will correct themselves and 
that as bean prices rise, demand will 
dry up and any strong advance would 
subside. 

Here is the statistical picture as 
viewed from the last USDA crop re- 
port. The new crop looks like not 
better than 330 million bushels. The 
carryin is probably 3 million, making 
a total supply of 333 million, Allow 
20 million for seed and you obtain a 
net total availability of 313 million. 


27 
The crush may range from a level 
of 210 approximately this past 


year to as high as 240-250 million 
next year. 

Hence it may be seen that thé ex- 
port situation is the key not only to 
the soybean price and the soybean 
meal price but also the outlook for 
exports of cottonseed oil from U.S. 
government stocks. 

While soybean exports reach to new 
high levels even the 100 million 
bushels seen by officials—it is seen 
that bean prices will have to stabilize 
not much higher than current chalk 
prices, and any fancy dreams of $4 
beans this year could be washed-out. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NEW YORK 








y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 CRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Konsas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 





x 
- 
E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 








CORN SPECIALTIES 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . 
MOUNDRIDGE 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 








i 


Roun Hubbard: " a 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 019 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 
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William H. Lang 


GMI DIRECTOR—Harry A _ Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., has announced the elec- 
tion of William H. Lang to the board 
of directors of the company. Mr. 
Lang, a native of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, is president and a director of 
Foley Brothers, Inc., one of the na- 
tion’s oldest heavy construction firms. 
Aside from the period during World 
War IT when he was engaged in naval 
construction work with American 
Barge Line Co., Mr. Lang was for 
20 years principally identified with 
the Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. of St. 
Paul, serving as general manager 
from 1945 until 1951. He is currently 
a director of the Hamm Brewing Co. 
and chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. He holds several other prom- 
inent business and civic positions. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Gladness Introduces 
Frozen Cake Mix 


MINNEAPOLIS—The latest inno- 
vation in home baking is being intro- 
duced to Minneapolis and St. Paul 
housewives in a test campaign this 
month by Gladness Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The product is One-Step, a frozen 
cake mix which “the housewife need 
only pour into a pan and pop in the 
oven to bake,” M. R. Olmen, Gladness 
president, said. Said to be the only 
product of its kind in the country, 
One-Step is being sold through the 
frozen-food section of grocery stores. 

The product was tested and ap- 
proved by a panel of homemakers in 
s-veral midwestern states before re- 
ceiving final okay for its public in- 
troduction, Mr. O'men said. 

He c!aims several advantages for 
the product over present conventional 
pickaged cake mixes: no ingredients 
to add; no stirring or mixing; and 
no extra dishes or bow!s to dirty. 

A heavy advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul will introduce the product 
to housewives. Gladness expects to 
move into other markets in its six- 
state area following this test intro- 
duction. 

Fist Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, is 
midwes’ sales representative 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A : 
GOOD USED MIXOGRAPH—WITH CON- 


tant temperature cabinet. Contact Acme 


Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 








MACHINERY 
v 








HELP WANTED 








eel v 

ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY 
industry for a young executive 
ness experience in serving the Far 
Address 108, The Northwestern 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


ER ar ee 
IN FOOD 
with busi 

East. 
Miller, 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — GROW- 


ing business, mature experience with 
thorough knowledge operations, mill ad 
ministration, grain handling. Corn mill- 
ing experience desirable but not neces 


The 
Minn 


sary Address 131, Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 1, 





MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 





12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


oe MB. 
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European Visitors Tour 
Midwest Milling Plants 


KANSAS CITY — Eight European 
students of the feed milling industry 
visited processing plants in this area 
recently in a group sponsored by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 
The group was under the direction 
of J. Barnard Gibbs, technical con- 
sultant to the FOA organization and 
former agricultural attache to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Those in the group were Miodrag 
Obradovic, chief of the animal feed 
section, Institute of Cattle Breeding, 
Yugoslavia; Marcel Strizic, chief of 
the department of livestock nutri- 
tion, Institute for Livestock Breed- 
ing, Slovenia; Vladimir Kincl, senior 
agronomist, Geoneral Co - operative 
Union, Peoples Republic of Slovenia; 
Martin Weigand, technical manager, 
Kopcic, feed manufacturing concern 
in Zagreb, Yugoslavia; Atannas Leon- 
ov Georgijev, teacher in the Univer- 
sity of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Skoplje; Ihsan Yilmaz Attila, veter- 
inarian, Turkish Ministry of Agricul- 
ture; Evan Lutfu Dincer, agricultural 
teacher, Turkish Ministry of Agricul- 
ture; Manuel Joaquim Freire, chief 
of the animal husbandry bureau, Port- 
ugal. 

The party visited U.S. government 
installations in the Washington area, 
the Delmarva region, University of 
Missouri, and a number of feed and 
flour mills in the Middle West. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Sept. Sept. 
20, 27, 
7-—1954 1954 10954 
High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ine. 38 26 37 38 
Allis-Chalmers 67% 45% 63% 67% 
Pfd. $3 ; 134% 93% 134% 
Am. Cyanamid 534% 43%, 52 50% 
Pfd. 110% 105%, 109% 109%, 
A-D-M Co. 42 32% 414%, 42% 
Borden ; 74% 57% 68% 68 
Cont. Baking Co. 23% 20% 22% 23% 
Pid. $5.50 oe 90% O8Y, 98% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 84 71% 83% 84 
Dow Chemical 44% 33% 414% 41% 
Gen, Baking Co. 11 % 10K 9% 


Pid. $3 
Gen, Foods Corp. 


General Vills, Ine. 70% 60% 
Merck & Co, 22 17% 26% 19% 
Pfd, $4 106%, O88 104%, 106 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 434% 364% 41% 41 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 7% 35 422%, 42% 
Procter & Gamble. 96% 68 88% 9014 
Quaker Oats Co. 33%, 28 315, 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 331 4 20% 31%, 33% 
Pfd. $4.40 103 92% 1021, 
Std. Brands, Inc. 36%, 28% $5 36% 
Pfd. $4.50 92% 86144, 92% 911, 
Sterling Drug 14%, 364%, 43% 42% 
Pfd. $3.50 91% 91% 95 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 82% 71% sly, 
United Biscuit 
of America 10 27 275 274 
Victor Ch. Wks. 354, 26% +e ty 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 9% 22%, 22% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 






180%, 181% 
Cream of Wheat 28% 28% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 106%, 107% 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 99 100 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 122y%, 123 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 134 140 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 89%, 91% 
Natl, Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 179 180 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 4 Pfd.. 104 105 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd. 153% 156 


United Biscuit of 

America, $1.50 Pfd. 105 106 
Victor Ch, Works, $3.50 Pfd.. 945% 97% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 103 1o41y, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Sept. Sept 
20, 2%, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 1% 2% 41% 1% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 140% 132 137% 139 
Pid. $5 230 164% 196% 200 


Horn & Hardart 


Corp of N, Y. 22% 18 20% 20 

Pid. $5 106 100% 102% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 9%, 1% RY, 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 





Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 6 6% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd. 135 139 
Omar, Ine, ‘ 17 17™% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5a 5%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd, 108 109, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept. 
17, 24, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.40 2.75 3.25 3.46 
Can, Food Prod., A 7 3% 4.50 5.25 
Pfd, 64 30 38 35 
Catelli Food, A 21% 13 21 21% 
B . 32 20 31 $1 
Cons, Bakeries BY, 6% x 8 
Federal Grain 28 19 26 27 
Pfd, 29% 26 29 
Gen, Bakeries i“ 5 7 
Lake of the Woods 37 27% 35 
Pfd, 147 136% 146% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 9 
Pid. 102 89 102 
Mid Pacific Grain 27% 4% 22% 
Ogilvie Flour 35% 30% 35 
Pfd. , 165 150 160 
Toronto Elevators 17 13 16% 
United Grain, A 18.37% 16.00 16% 
Weston, George 17% 34% 14% 4 
114% 103 954% 102)——s102% 


Closing bid and asked 


prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, Pfd, B 52 53 
Can, Bakeries 10% 10% 
Canadian Food Products 1.80 2.00 
Inter-City Bakeries 13% 14 
Int, Milling, Pfd. 87 92 
McCabe Grain, A 15% 16% 
MeCabe Grain, B 16 20 
Standard Brands 33%, 38% 





BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEBRASKA ELEVATOR PLANNED 





SIDNEY, NEB. The Farmers 
Co-operative Grain Co. of Sidney 
plans to build a 250,000 bu. grain 


elevator here. Warren Mettlen, man- 
eger of the firm, said the company‘ 
had been granted a five-year occu- 
pancy-use contract from the govern- 
ment. The elevator will cost--about 


$160,000. 
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SF BAKER FLOURS that give 
on yr lnaoes of bread trot 
SF a 





are easy 


TEA TABLE 





If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 


storage and handling equipment for your bakery, T a e AE ce 6 - 4 F L o uu R =) i L L 7 Oo. 





we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 
flo with your local Weber Mills representative 
or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. SALI NA, KAN SAS 











DONT NEGLECT Elevator Heads Centenmal FLOURING MILLSCO. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WA 
o 
--They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES--sut lf a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 





<<"? 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR bes ral 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR | 







CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 1 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS . 


4 Pe. 4 
> * 
- 2, i , 
bade” L 
«* [oo i} ' 
Party 4) 
pit : iL 
Ay i eee A 
i. oe Serr tiae 
' P yi | . 
LULL ee : , 
i 





. . . Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 


CO* extinguisher Auid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE: PORTLAND 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR AEB 
. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COM PANIES Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


NEW SPOKANE MIL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 


” a 


















































PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s ).2ading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Mrrvad is the Gladiola 
Staff of Lite” — 


Using ordinary print bags? Get new impact with this 













P/K PILLOW CASE BAG... pioneered by Percy Kent NOW 
BETTER THAN EVER! New BRITE-Print designs are now avail- 
able! P/K BRITE-Print colors are dazzling . . . brighter than those in 
fine quality yard goods. Gorgeous combinations of lively, true colors 
are printed on backgrounds of the whitest possible white ... the 
contrast is striking! This new improvement is almost as 
important an advance as when Percy Kent first introduced 
the Pillow-Case Bag. Extra-seamed for 25’s, 50’s or 100’s. 
Package your product in P/K BRITE-Print Pillow Case Bags 
. . eye-catching as no other print on the market today! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. j A 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO © NEW YORK 














Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


ow ou FANT MILLING CO. 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. SHERMAN, TEXAS 


In the Heart of | @elakiek 
iia aliie Mm. @elaltel; 











| rr See eee ae ase eer, 088 Oe re OS OO 
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Bake safely . . . bake expertly . . . bake 
economically . . . with POLAR BEAR 
flour. POLAR BEAR quality gives a 
broad firm base to build better bread 
with baking skill. 


‘ FOUNDED BY 
* » ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 



































Aged ani < erated Complete Grain 
pal Facilities for 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption S . L Members of 
To improve bakeshop performance erving t @ All Leading 
Milling Trade Cena ae 
* changes. 





| , 
| f FLOUR 


| 
You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value U be LMAN N 


Or receive better service - Or be in better hands 


| It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour G RAI N COM PAN y 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idsho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 





1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


Choice CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


ILLING WHEAT | BUFFALO FLOUR NEWYORK @ ENID 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY THE sory — FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 


Kansas City, Mo. WICHITA, KANSAS 
































/ 


Yo 


LABORATORY 


CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °'s%!° 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Novitiitsiern Mitler 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Anyone who undertakes a lecture 
tour must be prepared for the Un- 
expected Introduction. This one, in 
particular, stands out: 

The chairman of a ladies’ club 
opened her meeting with the declara- 
tion: “Miss Kimbrough is our only 
speaker today. The rest of our pro- 
gram is entertainment.” 


¢?¢¢ 

Mary had been told that thunder 
was only the noise the angels made 
when they were making their beds. 
One morning after a storm, she re- 
marked, “I didn’t mind the angels 
making their beds, but it made me 
nervous when they couldn't decide 
whether to turn the lights off or on.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“What flavors of ice cream do you 
have?” asked the customer. The pret- 
ty waitress answered in a_ hoarse 
whisper, “Vanilla, strawberry and 
chocolate.” 
Trying to be sympathetic he said, 
“You got laryngitis?” 
“No,” she replied with 
“just vanilla, strawberry 


late.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Many a flare-up between a man and 
his wife has been caused by an old 


flame 

Most people never cast their bread 
upon the waters until it becomes 
stale. 


an effort, 
and choco- 
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YExTRA 


q Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 





+ For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government standards. 

* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


1 Snare Clomil- : 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. | 
; SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
et oe | 





American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





























You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


$T. LOUIS, MO. 























“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kaneas 
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It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for qual- 
ity. That's why we emphasize the lo- 
cation of the PAGE mills at Topeka, 
where choice wheats can be drawn 
without penalty from four major 
wheat producing states, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Colorado. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


“ROCK RIVER" “BLODGETT’S” RYE a0: MASTERPIECE =~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





























































Atte an bo enc a There's a WORID of 
—Specially Mille ‘amily—Since 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ere sa . 0 
QUALITY in... 
: JENNISON Flours |- 
re) e = 
x > 
zx 
|| ” W. J. JENNISON Co. 
ihe heart of a aa’ = GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
wheat producing : MAin 8637 
rae ene : MIiLis AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
nee A CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 











WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING co RED WING FLOUR 


"WR PHERSON, KANSAS = ¥. ef Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
- — THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . 

and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 





: ‘ae iim iV it hy MILLS. Incorporated 
SE | KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ee pe eee MILLING WHEAT « CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


J. P. BURRUS, PRESIDENT A. H. FUHRMAN, VICE PRES. & K. C. MGR. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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SUPER 
_ RUFF 
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Rough roads remind 
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4 ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W VA. * MOBILE. ALA. 





Nebraska Wheats. 
WISDOM - 
ness and wide tolerance. 





GENERAL OFFICES 


— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
You need only one flour - 

- to get this combination of mellow- 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS Co. 








@ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 118 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of ‘Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Tl. 

Oct. 9-ll—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark &%. 

Oct. 10-12—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute; Hotel Commodore, New 
York; Sec., Alex Tisdale, Cherry Lane 
Farm, Star Route, Pottsdown, Pa. 

Oct. 18-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Hl.; Sec.,. Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct, 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 





—— 





MINNEAPOLIS 





DULUTH 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


| 
} 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIF CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J. 


IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 




















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — 








-“WESTCENTRAL cooptrarive crain company- 


—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faci.itigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


Country ELEVATORS 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 





PAWNEE— TURKEY 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6.152% 








Tis Mestannere Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 





These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


























Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 








-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
822 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bldg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 


Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 


i 
c 
iXPORT 


via 


LYKES! 





@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 
experience 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 


U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices ot: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 
GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 
Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St 

Tampo, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


Lovis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tel, 3 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 
Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 


Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure” Amsterdam 











N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrgzacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





ROBERT NEIL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 * Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





Cable Address: ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell) Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR," Glasgow 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1888 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











GRAI 


The Great Southwest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








offers the finest 












{ate 
PORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Menegers 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 











L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Maneger 








“GRAIN SERVICE 





>) New York Loulsville 
; Memphis 


y Chicago 
St. Louls 
Kenses City Golveston 

y Omahe Houston 

-— Minneapolis Ft, Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








Chicago Nortolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kenses City Louisville 
Omahe peppents 
Minneapolis 
+ Buffelo Siveden 
|_| Toledo Ft, Worth 
oo Columbus Portlend 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
rRom 
fF EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


oa — 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 














“DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN —— 
Operating 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln "ylevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














ee | ” 
Golden Loaf” ras ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn, 









pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELI-MILLER MILLING CO 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 











“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill te located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A, 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Abilene Flour Millis Co 2 Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 

Acme-Evans Co. 32 Green's Milling Co 

Aceme Flour Mills Co 26 Grippeling & Verkley 

Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd 

Amber Milling Division 36 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Flours, Inc 32 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 

Arkell & Smiths . 34 Hammond Bag & Paper Co 

Association of Mill & Elevator Harr Upham & Co 

Mutual Insurance Compante 20 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain (Cx 

Atkinson Milling Co 26 Holland Engraving Ca 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co 

Kaxter, A, E., Engineering (Co 20 

Hay State Milling Co 2 

jeardstown Mills Co 26 Imt J. F.. Milling Co 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co i Inter-Continental Grain Co 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 35 International Milling Co 

Blair Milling Co, . 26 Interstate Grain Corp 

Blake, J. H 44 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 

Blodgett, Frank H., Ine 33 

Holle & Schilthuls 

Brey & Sharpless .. 34 

isuhler Mill & Elevator Co 26 


kso Gilbert, Co Ine 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld * , ; 


J 
. _“ Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Hurke, B. J., & Co., ; Teoniann W, 5. Oo 
Burrus Mills, Ine 34 Jewell, L. R.. & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
johbnson-Herbert & Co 
Cahokia Flour Co 42 Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Cameron, John F., & Co, Ltd Justesen, Brodr 
Cargill, Incorporated 7 
Cee, F. BB is esac 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 2 . 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co a9 4 Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 21 Kansas Milling Co 
Chase Bag Co. ... 17 . se Joseph - 
Chatfleld & Woods Sack Co 26 Kelly-Mrickson Co. ... . 
Oity Nat’l Bank & Trust Co Kelly, William, Milling Co 
‘ > . Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Ine 
Cohen, Felix, Firma —" 
Coleman, David, Inc 34 ; a ~ Ww. 6 tm 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 26 — “+ ety cor ite 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co s K al , sand 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 30 . . 
Continental Grain Co 36 Kasppen Milling Co . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co Knighton, Samuel = segs une 
Crawford & Law Koerner, Jone B., & Us 
Crete Mills wae 26 


LaGrange Mills 
Ibo Boer, W., & Co I 
be Lisser, Andrew Loken & Co . ’ : 
De Stefano, Ulysses L, inger, Meurs & Co 
Desendorf, Ince. Lyke bros, Steamship Co 
L, 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co 32 m & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 26 


Duncan, Wm, C., & Co,., Ine 
McCabe Grain Co 
MeConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 


Kastern Canada Flour Mill 21 Madsen, Otto 
Kekhart, B. A., Milling Co 2 Madsen, Rud . 
Kinfuhrhandel Mannheim ‘ Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Kvans Milling Co 27 Mardorf, Peach & Co,, Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine 
Vv. “Meelunie,”” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 
Fant Milling Co , , 30 Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn Milling Engineers, Inc 
Farquhar Bros. ..... Milling Products, Ltd 
Fennell, Spence & Co.. Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 26 Mitchell, E. P., Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co $1 Montgomery Co., The 
Fiorellus & Ulsteen a/s . 35 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Iiynn, John M., Co, 26 Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Fode, Troels ..... , é Morrison Milling Co 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd Morten Milling Co 
Fort Morgan Millis ...... . . Muirhead, B, H 
Franco, Francis M, ; 34 
Fulton Bag & ¢ Jotton Mills 27 


Nappanee Milling Co , 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 


Garland Mills, Inc, .... 27 Neill, Robert, Ltd. ...... 
General Mills, Ine. ... Covet q New Century Co, 
Gilleaple Bros, Ltd, 6° New Era Milling Co 
Giobe Milling Co, ieete's 27 Norenberg & Belsheim 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ... 35 Norris Grain Co 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 26 Norton, Willis, Co 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 6 Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie 
Oklahor 


Flour Mil 


ia Flour 


35 Osleck & Co 


Page, Thoma 


Parrish & Hei 
Peek Bro 
Penn, William 


Pillman 


ke of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 


Mills Cx 


Milling Co 
mbecker, Ltd 


Flour Co., 


& Phillips, Ltd 








», In i Pillsbury Mills, In« 
— Pratt, B.C 
26 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 
(juaker Oats Company 
Quaker Oats C f Canad: Ltd 
34 
. Rademaker, H BR. M 
mines * Red Wing Milling Co 
$5 Reilly, John F 
1 Richardson, Jame & Son Lid 
Robin Hood Flour Mil Lota 
Robinson Milling Co 
Rodney Milling Co 
34 Ross Machine & Mill Supply, In« 
Runciman Milling Co 
33° Ruoff, A., & Cr 
Russell, PD. ‘T & Baird, Ltd 
35 Russell-Miller Milling Co 
4 Russell Milling Co 
5 tutherfurd, W & Co 
St. Cloud Milling Co 
Scott, Mungo std 
20 Sheridan Flouring Mill Ine 
28 Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain ¢ 
Skandinavisk Import 
27 Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Ine 
27 Smith, Sidney, lour, Feed & G Ltd 
sO Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Milling Co 
31 Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the We Millin ( 
Sterwin Chemic: Ine 
28 Stolp & Co., Lt 
34 Stratton Grain ¢ 
Stratton-Theis Grain ¢ 
Strisik, 8. R., Ce 
Sullivan, E. bD ( 
97 
= Tanner-Evans-Siney Cory 
ca ° Tavior, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoy o 
po The Northwestern Miller 
rd Thomas, Vaughan, & Co Ltd 
’ Thompsoa Flour Product Ire 
Tidewater Grain Co 
Topnotch Flour Mill 
Toronto Elevator Lid 
Tri-State Milling 
35 
Uhimann Grain 
United Grain Grower Ltd 
6 Urban, Geor Millir ‘ 
35 
35 Valier & Spi Milling Compa 
Van Den Bergh rebroeder 
21 Van Dusen Harrington Co 
27 Van Walbeel Handel N. V 
Verhoeff & Zox Handel N. V 
28 vm F. 0., & Ce 
28 Voigt Milling C 


34 Vreeswy 


28 Wall-Ro 
27 Wallace 
Watson 
Watson 


Westcen 


Western Canada 


34 Western 
35 Whitew 
27 Wichita 


k, Gebroeders 


galsk: 


Milling Co 


& Tiernan, In Cover 


& Philip, 
Higgins Milling Co 


Weber Flour Mills 


Ltd 


Co 


tral Cooperative Grain Co 


Star Mill Co 


ater Flour 
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31 Williams Bros 
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& Dunlo 


31 Wilson 
31 Witsenburg, M 
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Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 











cluding bulletin and list services. Are you td 




























































on schedule 


\lodern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That’s why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADFLOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DiIvisIionN 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
ELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


“Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DR 


*PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


THE SWEATER HE’LL 
NEVER OUTGROW 


A flash of red darts from the schoolyard. Brakes 
screech to an agonized halt. Then silence. 


The little boy’s mother can put away the red 
sweater. He won’t need it any more. He’s never 
coming home again. 


Kids are so careless of their safety. That’s why 
it’s doubly important for you to drive carefully, 
especially now that school is open. Observe the 
posted traffic regulations, pay attention to the 
junior policemen. Nothing is as important as 
saving a child’s life. 


The child you save may be your own. 





